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‘¢ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





Mdme Albani, 
HIS EVENING (Sarurpary), May 20, will be performed 


“RIGOLETTO.” Gilda, Mdme Albani; Maddalena, Mdme Trebelli; 
Rigoletto, Signor Pandolfini ; and Il Duca, Signor Frapolli. 


Mdme Albani, 
Monpay next, May 22, ‘‘ MIGNON.” Mdme Albani, Mdme Valleria, Mdme 
Trebelli; M. Gailhard and Signor Lestellier. Oonductor—M, Duponv. 


Second Appearance this Season of Mdme Adelina Patti. 
TUESDAY next, May 23, “IL TROVATORE.” Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle 
Stahl ; M. Devries and Signor Nicolini. 
Mdme Trebelli. 
THURSDAY next, May 25, “LA FAVORITA.” Mdme Trebelli; Signor 
Cotogni, M. Gresse, and Signor Lestellier. 


Mdme Adelina Patti. 


Frtpay next, May 26, “ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” Mdme Adelina Patti; 
M, Dufriche, Signor Cotogni, Signor De Reszké, and Signor Nicolini, 


First Appearance of Mdme Pauline Lucca. 
SATURDAY next, May 27, Bizer’s Opera, ‘‘CARMEN,” will be produced. 
Mdme Pauline Lucca, Mdme Valleria; M. Bouly and Signor Lestellier. 





Doors open at 8.0; the Opera commences at 8.30. The Box Office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s. ; 
Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.6d. Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr 
Edward Hall, at the Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, where applica- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls are to be made; also of Mr Mitchell, Messrs Lacon & 
Ollier, Mr Bubb, Messrs Chappell & Co., and Mr Ollivier, Bond Street; Messrs 
poe 2 a, i | bi yee re Sea & Co., 201, Regent Street; Mr 

ays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond 5 
Messrs Keith, Foowes & Co., 48, Gaentaen a 


MORNING BALLAD CONCERT. 








r Wal Ml 
ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 
ATURDAY Morning Next, May 27, at Three o'clock. Artists: Miss 
oo Samuell, Miss Eleanor Farno], and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr 
vi ata Lloyd, Mr Santley, Mr F. Barrington Foote, and Mr Maybrick. 
en in—Mdme Norman-Néruda, Pianoforte—Mdme Sophie Menter. The South 
; ndon Choral Association of sixty voices, under the direction of Mr L. 0 
— Conductor—Mr 81pNEy NayLor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; 
i cony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, St 
James's Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


\ R W. HENRY THOMAS’S ANNUAL CONCERT, on 
‘Mite ae Evening, May 23, 1882, at the ATHEN“£UM, Camden Road, N, 
Mr rma iss Santley, Miss Hoare, Miss Price, Miss Orridge, Mr H. Piercy, 
jm Thomas, and Mr Santley. Violin—M. Marcel Herwegh. Tickets— 
seus tee phn lcs ay — 5s. —_ ; Unreserved Seats, Half-a-Crown—may 
7 TiaN e Hall-keeper, ; . HENRY 

i, Lidlington Place, Rottumaian ae or of Mr W. Henry THoMas, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


M:. =. F aEDOY will sing AscuEr’s popular Romance, 
E, ART THOU?” at ‘ , 
Tuesday Evening next, May 23, j + vol Rahal rear Pe 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
HERR S. LEHMEYER will give TWO PIANOFORTE 


| eg ag on WEDNESDAY, May 24, and WEDNESDAY, June 28, at Sr 
mence at 24 Boge Room (entrance in Piccadilly, Restaurant door), to com- 
pe Men, o'clock. Herr Lehmeyer will play a selection of Classical 
pupils, Herr Le on each occasion, and also introduce some of his best pianoforte 
Subscription “ co er will be assisted by one eminent vocalist on each occasion. 
For ra on ets for the two recitals, One Guinea; Single Tickets, 12s, 6d. 
Square ; Men — apply to Herr LeHMEYER, 67, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
; rs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; and at St James’s Hall, 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JEWS AS THEY ARE. 


CHARLES KENSINGTON SALAMAN. 


“4 book so full of information is sure of the attention it deserves.” 

“ Shylock from a Jewish Point of View—a valuable contribution to Shaksperian 
critical literature.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr Charles Salaman, treating particularly of Jews as they are, tells us at 
the same time much that is interesting concerning Jews as they were, and as 
they ought never to have been. ..... We may commend particularly to the 
purely literary student his Shylock from a Jewish Point of View.”—St James's 
Gazette. 


peenseic H. COWEN’S SACRED CANTATA, 
“SAINT URSULA.” 








AINT URSULA (composed for the Norwich Festival, 
1881).—FIRST PERFORMANCE in London, at St James’s HALL, THURS- 
pay next, May 25, at Eight o’clock (under the direction of the Composer). 
Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Orridge; Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Frederic 
King. Mr W. Lemare’s Choir, Full Orchestra. Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., 38., and 
1s., Austin’s, and usual Agents. 


HE SCANDINAVIAN SYMPHONY, by Frepericx H. 


Cowen, will be performed, for the first time since its great success in 
Vienna, at the above Concert, Thursday Evening next, May 25. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvs Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
105th SOIREE MUSICALE will take.place on WEDNESDAY, May 31. Ladies 
and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society can have full prospectus on 
application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Loree" CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


OCIETY OF ARTS. —PRACTICAL EXAMINATION in 
MUSIC. Examiner—Jonn Huttan, Esq., LL.D. Assistant Examiner— 
W. A. BarRETT, Esq., Mus.Bac., Oxon. The next Examination in London will 
be held at the House of the SocreTy OF AB's, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., 
during the week commencing on the 10th of JuLy, 1882. 
Certificates of the Scond Class, First Class, and in Honours, will be granted to 
a ful Candidat 
The fee is 10s, for the Honours (including both Vocal and Instrumental 
Examination), and 5s. for the First and Second Class (Vocal or Instrumental) 
Examination, 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
By order, H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 
Secretary. 




















IGNOR and the DEMOISELLES BADIA beg to announce 
their ARRIVAL in Town for the Season, Signor Badia to resume givin. 
SINGING LESSONS, and the Demoiselles Badia to accept ENGAGEMENT 
for Public and Private Concerts, Soirées, &c, Address—67, Gower Street, 


L Bedford Square. 


,_———— 





“MILLE VOLTE.” 
ISS ORRIDGE and Mr MAAS will sing RanpraeEr’s 


admired Duet, ‘‘MILLE VOLTE,” at Mr Henry Leslie’s Choir’s First 
Concert this Season, at 8t James's Hall, on Friday Evening, June 30. 
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BENEDICT’S “ CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 
MS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Beneprcr’s Variations 
] on the “‘CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at the Chelsea Vestry Hall, on 
Friday Evening next, May 26. 
TO COMPOSERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
NEW and ORIGINAL LIBRETTO, in Three Acts, for 
SALE, Simple, Romantic, Melodramatic subject, with Sensation Scene 
at end of Act II. Six personages. Eight Solos, two Duets, one Trio, four 
Choruses or Part Songs. Address—‘‘ X.,” care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
214, Regent Street. 





* DARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Antony 
RUBINSTEIN, on the Poem of Mitton. The English version of the 
words by JostaH PirrMan, Paris: G&RARD, 2, Rue Scribe. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“Miss Lillie Albrecht, the talented young composer and pianist, has again 
given her many friends and admirers an additional proof of her musical abilities, 
by the production of the ‘Fantaisie Marziale,’a Moreeau de Salon, for the 
pianoforte. We regard this work as one of the best that Miss Albrecht has yet 
done, displaying a rare amount of skill and talent; and this latest production 
will add greatly to the high reputation she has so deservedly gained. From a 
musical point of view it is charmingly spirited, and will doubtless receive due 
appreciation from all who really love first-class music, This young lady is well 
known in musical circles, and her skilful instrumentation is as clever as her 
compositions are excellent,”—“ The Court Circle,” May, 1882. 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late BuFFET, CRAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
; é Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


~POLKA ET VALSE. 


Pour LE PIANOFORTE, 
No.1. FOLICHONNE POLKA ‘a oon 
No. 2, SOUVENIR DE JEUNESSE VALSE 
Composées par 
BENTAYOUX. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


L’AMANTE. 


VALZER, PER VOCE DI MrEzzo-SoPRANO. 
Musica di 
G. MURATORI 
(The English Version of the words by Marra X. HAYES). 
rice ds, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 211, Regent Street, W. 








Price 4s, 
Price 4s, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Mise 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enric: the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Oolonies. 
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NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J, Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co. 
244, Regent Street, W. — 
LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 

Quatre Mains. Par I@NAcE GriBsonE. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“T7ER VOICE.” Ienacz Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnrtQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE NIBELUNG’S RING. 
II.—TuHe WALKYRIE. May 8. 

It may be doubted whether quite so many persons witnessed the 
Walkyrie on Saturday night as attended the Rhinegold on Friday. 
In the case of those whose curiosity is languid, a little of the 
Nibelung’s Ring goes a great way ; and it is specially unfortunate 
for the work as a whole that the prelude interests less than any 
other division. But whatever Saturday’s audience may have lost in 
numbers it gained in satisfaction. The music of the Walkyrie is often 
extremely beautiful; while the situations have a dramatic signi- 
ticance easily appreciable even by those who look for entertainment, 
and are indisposed to the severe mental exercise demanded by a 
system which almost makes the comprehension of lyric drama a 
penal process. Hence there was genuine applause at certain times 
on Saturday night, rejoicings, we are bound to add, resembling those 
of travellers in the African desert, who now and then come upon an 
oasis, and rest beneath the shade of spreading palms. 

With the Walkyrie we enter upon the ‘‘argument”’ proper, calling 
to mind all the story of the fateful ring, as set forth in the prelude, 
and how that symbol and source of power passed into the keeping 
of Fafner, surviving member of the firm employed by Wotan to 
build his castle—Walhall. An indefinite period is supposed to 
elapse between the end of the Rhinegold and the beginning of the 
Walkyrie, during which interval Wotan has not been idle. The 
nature of his doings we learn by attention to much prosy talk 
during the opening act. Let us summarise it at once. In the first 
place the god surprises us. He actually has grace enough ostensibly 
to respect his bargain with the builders. He cannot exert the power 
of the gods to deprive Fafner of the booty which is his by treaty. 
But the exalted reprobate is quite equal to the task of doing it 
through another, who, being a free agent, will not compromise the 
Court of Walhall. To this end he has lived among men as Volsung, 
and (crime the fifth—adultery) had twins, a son and daughter, 
born to him. Enemies, of a clan to which a warrior named 
Hunding belonged, one day destroyed his home in his absence, took 
away the girl, Sieglinde, and gave her to Hunding to wife. At the 
wedding feast who should enter but Wotan, in disguise, carrying a 
miraculous sword, which he plunged to the hilt in the stem of an 
ash. A hero of his race, and only he, can withdraw the weapon. 
In Siegmund, his son, Wotan hopes for that hero; but the young 
man is ranging the forest with every hand against him. Meanwhile 
Wotan goes back to Fricka, his lawful wife, leaving matters to work 
themselves out. At some time or other the god has been busy in 
another direction. Erda’s warning, ‘‘wince from the ring,” 
oppresses him, and to know more he visits the goddess, plays the 
lover to her, begets eight daughters (crime the sixth—adultery), and 
learns the uncomfortable tidings that a son of him (Alberich) who 
had forsworn love shall bring the reign of the gods to an end. 
Wotan takes precautions, nevertheless. Bringing up his daughters 
as war-maidens (Walkyries), and giving each a horse, he sends them 
into the world to stir up strife, and to bring the souls of dead heroes 
to Walhall for its future defence. All this happens before the 
Walkyrie curtain rises, 

Hunding’s house-place, with the ‘‘ world-ash ” ascending through 
the roof, and the sword sticking in it. Night; a storm; emptiness; 
then a weary, weaponless man seeking shelter ; then a kind hostess, 
Sieglinde, The pair are mysteriously attracted to each other, even 
before Hunding enters with spear and shield. The husband is at 
first kind, but curious and just a little suspicious. Who art thou, 
stranger? See, my wife would like to know. The guest answers, 
relating the adventure which had led him, hunted by enemies, to 
seek a refuge. An unlucky tale. Of those enemies Hunding was 
one, and he darkly replies, ‘‘Rest now, but in the morning look to 
thyself.” Then he turns to his wife, ‘‘Go, prepare my night drink, 
and wait,” Sieglinde obeys, first directing the guest’s attention, 
with a meaning glance, to the sword-hilt, and Hunding soon follows 
her. Left alone, the stranger laments his defenceless state. Then 
his thoughts run on Sieglinde, and the love with which she had in- 
spired him, Lo! Sieglinde is here to say “Guest ; I have drugged 





iny husband's drink; fly, but first take the mysterious glaive.” 
They look into each other’s faces and the stranger does not fly. He 
remains, to debauch the wife of the man whose roof shelters him, 
and the wife is nothing loth. Doors open revealing the beauties of a 
night in spring. ‘‘See,” cries the guest, ‘‘how Spring, breaking 
down wintry barriers, woos his sister, Love?” The answer is “ Thou 
art the Spring” —by implication, ‘‘I am thy sister.” So, indeed, 
she is, and both knew it after Siegmund has plucked the sword— 
which he names Needful—from the tree. Does the discovery change 
the current of their passion, and fill its channel with the soft flow of 
fraternal affection? Not a bit. ‘‘Thou’st won thy sister, I tell 
thee, as well as the sword ”—so Sieglinde, and to her Siegmund, 
‘‘ Bride and sister be thou to thy brother—so blest may the Volsungs 
abound.” At this point Herr Wagner’s stage directions are, ‘‘ He 
draws her towards him with a frenzy of passion, she sinks on his 
breast with acry.” The curtain falls quickly. (Crime the seventh 
—incest.) It has been contended on behalf of Wagner that this 
famous scene is in its uncompromising frankness absolutely chaste, 
even as were Adam and Eve in Paradise when walking naked and 
not ashamed. We shall presently be told that every mind so 
debauched as to have lost all moral perception belongs to a respect- 
able gentleman! Extremes, indeed, meet when utter hardihood of 
guilt touches innocence. But the matter is not for argument. 
Let us rather ask what is the good of an official guardian of 
stage morality when an offence shocking to the most shameless 
is enacted almost before our very eyes. Does the Lord Chamberlain 
sometimes nod and Mr. Pigot go to sleep? Or has the school of artistic 
carnality obtained a licence to hold a mirror up, not to our nature, 
but to that of the beasts? Be this as it may, we protest against the 
incest scene as a disgrace to the stage, and a scandal to those who 
sanction its representation before the wives and daughters of English- 
men. Upon its author we should only waste words. The writer of 
Tristan and Isolde, and of Parsifal, did not perpetrate the first 
act of the Walkyrie by accident. It may be said that Wagner 
has half redeemed the scene by surrounding it with a poetic and 
musical halo of exceeding beauty. We demur to the statement. 
Granted that he has covered a dunghill with flowers, there is, besides 
a consciousness that it remains a dunghill, resentment that things so 
pure and lovely are prostituted to such uses. ‘‘ What fellowship 
hath light with darkness?” Coming out of the—we were about to 
say—moral atmosphere, no choice is allowed us but to acknowledge 
Wagner’s musical success. In the—save the mark !—love scene, he 
deals with strong emotion, aptly expressed by themes of rare attrac- 
tion. The predominance and continuance of the emotion enabled 
him, without breaking his own rules, to treat the subjects at length, 
and with something of symphonic fulness. Hence the charm exerted, 
and the refreshment of entering a region where emotional expression 
prevails instead of unsympathetic artifice. The treatment of the 
orchestra in this act is marvellously seductive. It almost wins the 
senses to the side of that which revolts the mind : 
O, cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook ! 

Wotan opens the second act. He knows Siegmund’s danger, and 
bids Briinnhilde, his favourite Walkyrie, hasten to protect him in 
the fight with Hunding. Presumably, the maiden gladly obeys, for 
she goes after her horse, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hoyatoho! Heiaha!” and 
likewise ‘‘Hahei!”—sounds suggestive of rollicking gladness, 
Briinnhilde, being a petted child, takes liberties with her wicked 
old parent, and, seeing Fricka coming, chaffs him about his wife’s 
temper and tongue. We have great respect for Fricka here. She 
is actually on the side of decency as protectress of the marriage tie, 
the weakness of which no one should better know than the spouse 
of Wotan. The goddess, scandalized beyond measure at the doings 
of Siegmund and Sieglinde, has made up her mind that the man 
shall die. A long argument ensues, in the course of which Wotan 
shifts his ground several times, protesting that the pair have done 
no wrong, then that Siegmund is necessary to the gods, and so on. 
But Fricka is firm, and has her will. The miserable deity consents 





to blast his own hopes of a ring-robbing hero by destroying Sieg- 
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mund, and virtuous Fricka goes away triumphant. Now has Wotan 
to countermand the order given to Briinnhilde, and bid her slay the 
man she was to guard. Doing this he takes an opportunity to relate 
the whole family story of the Volsungs—first of a long series to be 
inflicted on the audience by this prosy personage. Brtinnhilde 
pities him in his despair, and would turn him to his original pur- 
pose, but this cannot be, and the Walkyrie promises to obey. The 
stage being clear, Siegmund and his sister enter, flying from Hund- 
ing. Overcome with remorse and fatigue, the woman faints, and 
remains unconscious during the interview which now takes place 
between Briinnhilde and her brother. The whole of this scene is 
dramatically and musically impressive. Reluctant and sorrowful, 
the Walkyrie bids Siegmund prepare for death, telling him of the 
glories of Walhall, where dwelleth Volsung, his father. Calmly the 
man asks, ‘‘ Shall I in Walhall welcome a wife?” ‘*No.” ‘Then 
I follow thee not.” Briinnhilde repeats the doom, and Siegmund 
pleads for the woman’s sake, The Walkyrie will protect her and 
the child she will bear ; the fiat cannot be changed. Then Siegmund 
draws ‘‘ Needful.” ‘‘ Two lives here lie before ; take them, ‘ Need- 
ful,’ terrible steel!” The war-maiden interposes, her pity over- 
masters her, and she promises to guard Siegmund in the fight which 
Hunding’s horn shows to be imminent. Reassured and joyful, 
Siegmund meets his foe, Briinnhilde covering him with her shield. 
But Wotan seems to have mistrusted his messenger. At the critical 
moment he appears ; ‘“‘ Needful” is shattered upon his outstretched 
spear, and Hunding drives his weapon into Siegmund’s heart (crime 
the eight—homicide). Then Wotan to the victor, with a contemptu- 
ous gesture, ‘‘Go and tell Fricka how she is obeyed.” Hunding 
falls dead (crime the ninth—aggravated homicide), and Briinnhilde, 
picking up the pieces of ‘‘ Needful,” hurries away with Sieglinde. 
So ends the scene. The chief dramatic interest and musical attrac- 
tion of this act lie between the entrance of the fugitives and the 
catastrophe. Once more the tender love music of the first act 
enchants us with its genuine emotionalism, while during the noble 
dialogue of Briinnhilde and Siegmund, the solemn Walhall motive, 
in union with others of equal though different significance, holds us 
under a spell. That the whole act should be considered a marvel of 
ingenious construction is true ; but in the situations just named the 
heart is touched. We forget to worry ourselves about ‘‘ motives.” 
Under the influence of true music reflection ceases and sensation 
prevails. This is some return for the barrenness of the scene between 
Wotan and Fricka, and for the tediousness of the god’s narration to 
Briinnhilde. The early stages of our progress through the act lead 
across a comparatively arid waste, but the road conducts to a garden 
of flowers, and ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” 

The third act opens on the summit of a rocky mountain, where 
the Walkyrie maidens assemble, greeting each other with boisterous 
cries, as they successively arrive, bearing bodies of dead heroes 
across their saddle-bows. After a great deal of ‘‘ Hoyatoho” and 
‘‘Heiaha,” inquiry is made for Briinnhilde, who presently comes 
storming along in haste, with, not a slain warrior, but a living 
woman. She appeals to her sisters for help. Angry Wotan is in 
pursuit, and she dreads his wrath. But what is the offence? 
Disobedience, the particulars of which are told by Briinnhilde, and 
heard by the rest with horror. No help from them. Not one will 
lend her horse for further flight. But they pity while they blame, 
and hide their erring sister from Wotan’s sight as he strides in, 
Wotan is really angry with the genuine anger of a confirmed sinner 
towards the sins of others against himself. He, the contemptible 
old liar, thief, adulterer, and murderer—the mean trickster to 
whom honour is a sham or a joke—cannot endure disobedience, and 
Briinnhilde must suffer. The generous Walkyrie—who has told 
Sieglinde of her coming maternity, and hurried her, bearing the 
fragments of Needful, into a sheltering wood, where Fafner, changed 
to a dragon, watches the Nibelungen treasure—comes forward 
slowly to meet her fate. The rest of the Walkyries intercede, but 
the precious All-Father turns savagely upon them, and then to 
Briinnhilde, with words of doom : “From heavenly clans art thou 
excluded, banned, degraded from thy bless’d degree,” More than 








this, she must lie asleep upon the rock till a man comes to wake 
her ; him will she serve as a woman her lord. Again the Walkyries 
plead for pity, but Wotan orders them away. Now ensues a long 
dialogue. The culprit pleads that she had only carried out her 
father’s secret wish, and the god reproaches her with yielding to 
sentiment at a time when he himself had to sacrifice his fondest 
hopes. Next, Briinnhilde urges the degradation of his own kin and 
order ; and next, the fact that the Wolsung line will be continued 
in the unborn child of Siegmund and Sieglinde. But all is in vain, 
Seeing this, the warlike maiden begs one indulgence—let no coward 
wake and win her: ‘‘ My helpless form hedge round with hindering 
horrors, that but by a free man, fearless of heart, here on the fell I 
may be found.” At this the All-Father is touched, and gives his 
promise : ‘‘ For one alone freeth the bride; one freer than I, the 
god.” Then taking a last farewell, Wotan kisses her to sleep, 
lays her down, with helmet on head, and shield-covered ; calls 
for a sheltering fire to burn around, and goes his way as 
the curtain falls. The action of this closing scene is slight, 
and its dramatic interest is in proportion. Interest of another 
kind, however, attends the pictures of the Walkyries with their 
abounding life and wild, romantic surroundings. True, the maidens 
scream a good deal, and have music to sing which is characteristic 
at the expense of our ears. Yet the fitness of the extraordinary 
‘*Walkyrie Ride ” will not be disputed even by those who hold it, 
as music, in abomination. Passing from this through the stormy 
current of Wotan’s wrath, in respect of which sympathy cannot even 
be effected, the pathos of the farewell scene is found hardly 
weakened by its enormous and needless length. Our contempt for 
the god disappears in sympathy for the noble and generous Walkyrie 
—the only character as yet presented who is worthy of it. When- 
ever feeling thus prevails, Wagner’s system, it is curious to note, 
breaks completely down as a system claiming our intellectual 
perception. Face to face with argument and exposition, we may 
listen to the commenting language of the orchestra if we have taken 
the trouble to learn its vocabulary. But when emotion prevails— 
when love meets love, or despair contends against fate—thematic 
significance is swamped and drowned in the current of feeling. 
Who then cares that, ‘with her answer in the motive of flight, 
Sieglinde renders herself up to the brother,” or that ‘‘ the motive of 
Freia introduces Siegmund’s enthusiastic words?” This consciously 
concerns us no more than in the flood of a great orator’s eloquence, 
does the law of acoustics by the operation of which we hear. Not 
unfounded in truth, therefore, is the system of opera that reserves 
high musical art for use at moments of dramatic emotion, and 
employs them free from the bondage of such a method as that which 
fetters even the mighty genius of the Bayreuth master. Before that 
genius, as exemplified in the astonishing orchestration of the 
Walkyrie, we bow, but the form of its manifestation we must 
continue to regret. 

It is quite out of our power to praise the performance unreservedly, 
because, in point of fact, it left much to desire. The stage was often 
inadequate to the demands of the play, as regards both scenery and 
management—a most serious fault in such a work; nor did the 
orchestra give entire satisfaction. The “ Walkyrie Ride, for 
example, was marred by the weakness and inferior quality of the 
strings. If this be the orchestra of the Berlin Wagner Theatre, the 
establishment can hardly be congratulated. Exception must, 
however, be made in favour of the principal wind instruments, 
which are in thoroughly competent hands. As regards the prin- 
cipal artists, Mesdames Sachse-Hofmeister, Vogl, and Reicher- 
Kindermann, Messrs. Niemann, Wiegand and Scaria, it may be 
said that all were thoroughly cognizant of the spirit as well as of the 
letter of their task. Their declamation—singing it cannot strictly 
be called—was full of point and emphasis, as well as, under the 
circumstances, astonishingly correct. To Herr Niemann, Frau \ ogl, 
and Frau Sachse-Hofmeister, who had not appeared before, the 
remark just made especially applies. More than this—as a better 
occasion will arise for detailed criticism—need not now be said, and 
there only remains to add an emphatic word frankly recognizing the 
manner in which Herr Sied] filled the responsible post of conductor. 
— (To be continued, ) 
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THE RING OF THE NIBELUNGS. 
(From the “ Daily News.” ) 

A greater effort has seldom been made by the human intellect and 
will than that of which the result has just been considered by the 
English public at Her Majesty’s Theatre with attention amounting 
at times to veneration and enthusiasm. Whether or not Wagner's 
theory will succeed in gaining a firmer resting place for the musical 
drama, fast slipping from its hold on human sympathy, is not just 
now the point. We moderns are losing the enjoyment of illusion. 
The enjoyment of impersonation is a born gift, and that, happily, 
we shall never lose. The dramatic representation of human woes, 
joys, passions, and actions will never lose its interest for us while 
we remain the creatures that we are. But in the manner of por- 
trayal in all the arts the pressure after truth is sensibly winning the 
race over pleasure in deception. Realism, we may call it, or a 
return upon nature or what we will, but it is the same spirit which 
informs research, which ardently inspires men of science, which leads 
artists to abandon merely visionary fancies, and which when it goes 
wrong,as being of humanity it is certain now and again to do, breaksout 
into the ‘‘ fleshly school” of poetry and morbid novels. One of the 
first artistic bubbles to burst at the touch of the spear of natural 
truth would evidently appear to be the thing we have named Opera. 
Romeo and Juliet, speaking to each other as Shakspere makes them 
do, are a moving spectacle. But Romeo and Juliet screaming in 
numbers, expressing their anguish in beautiful tunes, raving over 
the footlights in competition with the orchestra, singing both at 
the same moment and as loud as they possibly can, no longer appear 
artistic in any other sense than the artificial. Yet, after spoken 
words, what medium is fitter for conveying human emotion than 
music? It can tell the tale of passion so well that poets have 
deemed language faint and weak before its spell. This is the incon- 
gtuity, this the chasm between opera and natural truth which 
Wagner has with heroic vigour attempted to bridge. Wagner 
abandons the imbecility of making people communicate with 
each other in set airs, and of subordinating sense to melody to such 
an extent that it mattered little to the audience what nonsense 
was sung so long as the music was lovely and the voice well 
produced. He transfers the emotional utterance to the orchestra 
and makes his personages declaim their sentiments in noble recita- 
tive, while the “motive” of each is hinted by vivid recurrent 
phrases from the instruments. He disuses concerted singing, only 
introducing an occasional chorus under conditions which might 
possibly occur, such as the joyous jangling of the maidens at the 
opening of the third act of the Walkyrie, or a duet when the joint 
ecstasy of two individuals prompts common utterance, as in the 
first meeting of Siegfried and Briinnhilde. He uses no poetic rhyme, 
but employs alliteration’s artful aid without stint. He prefers 
myth to historical subject, for the logical reason that extraordinary 
and supernatural beings are not to be judged by human standards 
of opinion, and may properly be supposed to conduct themselves in 
ways which would be inappropriate to ordinary men and women. 
This in itself is almost a concession of the disputed point whether 
musical drama can treat satisfactorily human history, at a time 
when myths are going out of fashion. It is certain that the interest 
in his great Trilogy from the purely human point of view is con- 
tinually being checked and thwarted by the intercession of magical 
arts and extra-human deeds. Still we must feel, whether or not 
= road is the right one, that the great musician stalks in it with 

he steps of a giant. He builds up vast edifices of musical harmonies, 
pile upon pile, till the imagination aches at the effort to follow, only 
to be freshly charmed by soft and lovely phrases, breathings of 
divine beauty, which penetrate the soul and enchant the heart. 
Fervent believers in his music claim for Wagner a place where 
Dante, Beethoven, Michael Angelo, and Shakspere sit. It is a 


bold verdict, and one the world has not yet adopted. Time only 
can decide it.—W. P. J. 








Brizzi’s new ope ia di 
ra, Maria di Vasco, does not appear to have been 
very successful at the Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. ” 





PARSIFALIANA. 
I, 


On returning home from the performance of Gétterdimmerung, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on ‘Tuesday last, I found a copy of the 
pianoforte score of Parsifal awaiting my arrival, which, thanks to 
the promptitude of Messrs Schott & Co., was supplied to me 
within a few days of its publication in Germany. Excited and 
tired as I was, and though it was an hour past midnight, I could 
not resist the temptation, before going to bed, of at least glancing 
into it. Almost the first thing to meet my eye was the “ Grail” 
motive, which stands thus :— 


Sehr Langsam (Very slow). 
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Imagine my astonishment on recognizing in it an old friend, 
which has done excellent service in Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation” 
Symphony ! 

In his admirable notice of the “ Reformation” Symphony, 
Dr George Grove, the erudite annotator of the Crystal 
Palace Concert programmes, has told us that this ecclesi- 
astical cadence “is employed as an Amen in the Catholic Church 
service at Dresden and elsewhere, and is said to have caught Men- 
delssohn’s attention, while he was meditating the composition of 
his Symphony, as an appropriate symbol of the ancient faith.” 
That Wagner—whose turn of mind is so opposed to that of Men- 
delssohn’s, though he has not shrunk from introducing Luther's 
chorale, “ Ein’ feste Burg,” into his “ Kaisermarsch,” which both 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer (Arcades ambo) had made use of 
before him—should have incorporated this well-known phrase as 
a “leading-motive,” and for an analagous purpose, into his latest 
music-drama, at first thought seems indeed surprising. But, on 
further consideration, it is perhaps to be accounted for on the sup- 
position that this ecclesiastical cadence, which has come to be 
regarded as common property, is one which has customarily been 
used to accompany or immediately follow that point in the Mass 
at which the act of transubstantiation is believed to take place. 
If this be so, the reasonableness of Wagner’s adopting it as re- 
presentative of the Holy Grail is at once apparent. 

Further enlightenment on this point is, however, desirable, as 
well as more accurate information than as yet has been forth- 
coming as to the original source of the ecclesiastical cadence 
adopted both by Mendelssohn and Wagner. In what particular 
Mass or Service is it to be found ? 

Sydenham, May 14th, 1882. 


[ Will our estimable “ C. A. B.” at once, and without procras- 
tination, or the thief of time, forward the Kundry motive? He 
might therein oblige his equally estimable ©. %.—who pines for 
the Kundry-motive. ] 








GERMAN OpERA AT Drury Lane.—The decorations and all 
the scenery and dresses arrived by steamer at the end of last 
week. These have been taken to the theatre of which Herr 
Franke had taken possession on Monday last. Everything on the 
stage has been pushed forward for the opening. Herr Director 
Pollini arrived in London on Thursday, May Jlth. The solo 
artists and the chorus are expected by Saturday. The orchestral 
rehearsals, under Herr Hof. Capellmeister “ Hans Richter,” com- 
menced last week with Tristan and Meistersinger, and have been 
continued daily since. The theatre has been entirely re-decorated 
for the German Opera by Mr Edward Bell under the direction of 
Mr-C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., architect of the theatre——(Com- 
municated.) 

(This communication, dated “‘ May 13th,” arrived, of course, too 
late for insertion in our last week’s issue.—®. 15.) 
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Graig-y-n0s. 
(From ‘The Times.” ) 


Mdme Adelina Patti has appeared before the public in many 
characters, and has been successful in all. She has made us laugh 
with Zerlina, and weep with Marguerite ; she has been now thrill- 
ing, now amusing, and always charming, in the operatic triumphs of 
twenty years. This week she has played a new part, that of the 
defendant in a lawsuit ; and it is hardly necessary to say that she 
has won her cause, and that the verdict was followed by cheers 
which neither judge nor ushers had the heart to suppress. The 
story of the case in which Mr Victor Emanuel Stevens attempted to 
extract some £3,000 from the popular singer is interesting in more 
ways than one. Like most lawsuits, it throws much light on certain 
recesses of human nature ; and it throws still more upon the life of 
a prima donna, the whims and fancies that she would satisfy, the 
sharks and parasites by whom she is surrounded. Craig-y-nos 
Castle, in South Wales, is Madame Patti’s latest and most costly 
toy. The very name has a ring of Arthurian legend about it; it 
sounds excessively romantic, and in modern times romance is usually 
expensive. Mdme Patti, or Signor Nicolini, or both of them, seems 
to have wished to turn Craig-y-nos into a picture as bright and 
lovely as one of those scenes of Mr Beverly’s before which they have 
won so many of their successes. But they employed native talent 
to work the transformation ; and the native talent of South Wales 
has too much self-respect not to endeavour to make the very most 
out of the foreigner whenever it gets a chance. Mdme Patti soon 
began to repent of having pitched co tent at Craig-y-nos. She even, 
according to the plaintiff's evidence, came to use very stron 
language about the gardeners and gasfitters, the decorators, a 
agents who were preying upon her, and longed to be delivered from 
‘‘ those vile people.” One, Barron, a landscape gardener, sent in a 
little bill for £5,430 for what he called “ reclaiming the surrounding 
moorlands ;” and, while making his profit on the trees and shrubs 
supplied, modestly charged a fee of three guineas a day for 272 days 
for his personal supervision. Mdme Patti’s friends stood firm, and 
insisted on reducing this account by more than £2,000. Another 
charge was that of the builders, Messrs Rees, which has been the 
subject of a previous action, and which was reduced by some £2,500. 
There is a story of a small Welsh tradesman, as good-natured and as 
shifty as many of his countrymen, who, on being convicted of send- 
ing in a bill twice, smiled sweetly upon his intended victim, and 
said, ‘‘ Ah, yes, indeed, Sir! the Welsh are full of mean vices.” It 
was an unflattering piece of self-portraiture ; but it must be owned 
that it applies to some of the tradesmen into whose hands Mdme 
Patti fell 

But the prima donna did not only require to be saved from her 
tradesman ; she had to be saved from one at least of her frien 1s. 
This was the plaintiff in the present action, a Belgian, whose real 
name is Stevens, but who commonly passes under his baptismal 
name as M. Emanuel. This individual appears to have been the 
London agent for some French olive-oil merchants and the manufac- 
turer of a ‘‘ progressive hair-dye.” Inthe year 1879 he seems to 
have made the acquaintance of Mdme Patti and Signor Nicolini, 
then freshly smarting from the misdeeds of the Swansea tradesmen, 
Their talk, or rather the lady’s talk, was often of these matters ; 
and she would appear to have taken all the world into her confidence 
and appealed for advice and help toall comers. Mr Victor Emanuel 
saw his opportunity. To rescue an innocent victim would be nobler 
than selling hair dye; to be a friend in need to the most popular 
singer in the world would be more profitable than essential oil. It 
mattered not that Mdme Patti had already very eflicient friends 
looking after her interests ; notably Captain Gye, who in his battles 
with Messrs Barron, Legg, and the rest, seems to have combined 
the shrewdness of the man of business with the courage of the 
British sailor. M. Emanuel, early in the day, discovered that his 
new friend was not a woman of business; of a lady who spends 
£1,964 in chandeliers and gas fittings, and who keeps no accounts, 
so much may safely be said. She talked freely of her affairs ; she 
asked him to help her in getting clear. Who would swear that in a 
moment of expansive confidence she had not offered him any terms, 
even to the half of what he might save her, if he would settle these 
exorbitant demands? Moreover, Mdme Patti put herself to a certain 
extent in his oe by insisting that the affair must be kept secret 
from Signor Nicolini, and by allowing some kind of: clandestine 
correspondence. The natural result followed. M. Emanuel busied 
himself with Mdme Patti’s affairs, stayed at Craig-y-nos, fished the 
stream (which he found to be much poached, as all Welsh rivers are), 
saw the tradesmen, took care to be with Captain Gye and the other 
negotiators when business was in hand, and then when the overcharges 
had been redueed, sent in his bill for the half of the amount saved. 
lie did not remember that he had unluckily written to Signor 





Nicolini, ‘‘ Mon ami, tout cela je fait”—Mr Emanuel’s French is 
not Parisian—“ pour vous et votre dame en ami et sans intérét 
aucun.” He demanded, when these friendly services had all been 
rendered, a fee of £3,000. The jury were impatient, and would 
hardly wait to hear the speeches of counsel and the summing up. 
They wished to end the case after Mdme Patti’s and Captain Gye’s 
evidence; and no wonder. They thought that Mr Emanuel had 
been amply paid by the hospitality that he had received, by the 
watch and medallion that his hostess had given him, and the ‘‘small 
paintings of mine,” as Mdme Patti said, ‘“‘ which I think have some 
little value.” He must consider himself lucky indeed to get the 
£50 that the defendant paid into court to cover possible outgoings, 
such as the railway journeys that his pretended friendship may 
have induced him to take. An immediate verdict for the defendant, 
as the defendant’s counsel put it, ‘relegated Mr Stevens to the 
sphere of essential oils and progressive hairdyes, where he may 
endeavour to gain an honest livelihood.” 

From that decent obscurity it is not necessary that Mr Emanuel 
Stevens should again emerge. It is only natural, however, that the 
mind should dwell for a moment on the curious picture of an artistic 
interior which this case presents. Money lightly got is lightly 
spent ; a singer that can earn a guinea a bar is not likely to be the 
most prudent of housewives. It is said that Mdme Patti and Signor 
Nicolini are to have £800 a night for their next American tour ; 
and though the figure is probably imaginary, that it should be stated 
and generally believed shows the kind of incomes which these 
‘‘ stars” are in the habit of receiving now-a-days. What need for 
economy and daybooks and profit and loss accounts when one has in 
one’s throat so inexhaustible a treasury? Even the famous chan- 
deliers can be paid for in a couple of nights or so; a fortnight will 
suffice to ‘“‘reclaim the moorlands.” The modern Orpheus makes 
the trees dance to his song, out of the gardens of Mr Barron and on 
to the slopes of Craig-y-nos. It is only bitter experience that shows 
that the very largest cheque that an impressario can draw will not 
last for ever, and that however quickly one may gain money it is 

ossible to spend it more quickly still. Probably Mdme Patti has 
loon for years the victim of one person or another—of those who 
wanted to sell to her and those who professed a disinterested desire 
to save her from being cheated. The bills of the Swansea tradesmen 
and of the chivalrous Belgian are very likely only the last straw. 
She has no difficulty in protecting herself, though the worry of the 
preliminary negotiations and the annoyance of a lawsuit with a being 
of that order must have been very wearisome. Probably her success 
will for a time keep off the wolves and the false watch-dogs ; 
it will hardly change her own way of managing her affairs. The 
artistic habit of pe is not economical. It is to be hoped, however, 
that for the future Mdme Patti will beware of Welsh castles, of 
Belgian commission-agents, and of officious friends. 





MDME ADELINA PATTI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Times.” 
Srr,—In your leading article in the Times of to-day you 
appear to hint that the ‘‘figure” to be paid to Mdme Patti 
for my forthcoming season in the United States is “ probably 
imaginary.” I beg to inform you that Mdme Adelina Patti is 
| engaged to me for six months, commencing in October next, 
| to sing at least twice a week, for which she is to receive £917 
a night. The sum of £9,170 has been already placed to her 
credit at her bankers, in New York, as a guarantee for the 
payment of the last ten nights’ services. In addition to this, 
Mdme Patti will have her private Pullman travelling car, 

| containing drawing and dining rooms, kitchen, and sleeping 

| accommodation for the whole of her servants, as well as two 
cooks, who will accompany the expedition.—Your obedient 
servant, J. H. MAPLEson. 

Her Majesty's Theatre, May 12. 








Signor Aroprrt has arrived in London. At Mr Mapleson’s 
benefit at the Academy of Music, New York, as a parting gift 
from Signor Campanini, a massive pillow of roses was conveye 
to Signor Arditi, and embedded among the roses was a case con- 
taining a silver bdton. Signor Arditi, in the course of the 
evening, came in for “another attention” in the form of 4 
monster floral device, representing a lyre crowned with a laurel 
wreath, on the top of which was perched a white dove. ‘The 
audience then gave the popular conductor a hearty round 
applause. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A programme of much and varied interest distinguished the fifth 
concert of the season, given in St James’s Hall on Thursday evening 
May 11, and attracted a very large audience. The music composed 
by Weber for Wolff's drama Preciosa was one of the chief features, 
all of it being performed in connection with a concert-version of the 
play read by MrS. Brandram. Preciosa, it will be remembered, was 
performed last season by the Meiningen company at Drury Lane, on 
which occasion we had an opportunity of calling attention to the 
great beauty and charm of Weber’s music. There is no need to do 
this again, even if—which we greatly doubt—necessity existed then. 
The overture to Preciosa is known by every amateur, while the 
choral numbers and dance music are something more than a name to 
the vast majority. Hence, perhaps, the interest shown in the 
Philharmonic performance, which may be styled an exceptionally 
good one all round. Mr Cusins had his capital orchestra well in 
hand ; Miss Santley sang the gipsy maiden’s music with the taste 
and refinement that mark everything she does; and the choir dis- 
charged an easy task with success. The verses in which the 
‘‘argument ” of the play is stated are certainly not poetry, but they 
were read by Mr Brandram with a degree of point that an occasional 
slip did little to blunt. It is nevertheless to be feared that they 
wearied a part of the audience. Preciosa’s story has been served up 
in so many forms that we cannot be expected to find in it much of 
the element of freshness. The music was a different thing, and, 
coming after some recent experiences, had the effect of a change from 
an atmosphere laden with artificial vapours to one impregnated with 
Nature’s own health-giving properties. Following Preciosa came 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Mi tradi,” with Madame Christine Nilsson to sing it, and 
by so doing to revive pleasant memories of her Donna Elvira in the 
Salzburg musician’s masterpiece. Madame Nilsson had a very warm 
and sympathetic reception, answering to which she gave a fine read- 
ing of an air, instinct with the spirit of drama as well as of musical 
expression. Later in the evening Schubert’s Serenade allowed her 
to display ano less remarkable measure of lyric feeling. In both 
cases the gratification of the audience may be imagined. Our old 
favourite, in retiring, made room for a stranger, Signor Sgambati, 
the Roman pianist and composer—one of the foremost musical 
representatives of young Italy. For his début as creator and 
executant Signor Sgambati chose a pianoforte concerto in G minor 
and major (Op. 15), recently produced by him in his own city. 
Something new and fresh was looked for, since there is nothing in 
the absolute nature of things which compels an Italian to follow the 
German model. Those who so anticipated were not doomed to dis- 
appointment. Signor Sgambati’s concerto is in several respects of a 
novel character, though he has not chosen to set up, in outline at 
least, a new form. His work contains the regulation three 
movements, while those who listen carefully may observe a more or 
less familiar conformation. The novelty lies in details—in the ever- 
varying combination of the solo instrument with the orchestra, in 
the minute elaboration of passages, in the abiding predominance of 
simple melody over what is called ‘‘ treatment,” and in the studied 
play of attractive tone-colour. A strong concerto it is not, nor can 
we call it well-knit or logically sequential. But it charms all the 
same. With the instinct of his race, the composer appeals most to 
our sense of beauty, and if, as Aristotle says, beauty is better than 
all the letters of recommendation in the world, he brings in his 
concerto unimpeachable credentials. ‘The slow movement is, perhaps, 
the gem, for reasons which, no doubt, we shall have a speedy 
opportunity of discussing. Signor Sgambati’s playing has no affinity 
with the ‘blood and iron” style of his Teutonic contemporaries. 
He is not likely to break strings and make hammers fly, but clearly 
entertains the old-fashioned notion that a pianoforte is an instru- 
ment sui generis, and was never designed to be a bad imitation of an 
orchestra. Hence his style is one of singular delicacy and refinement, 


combined with great facility and accuracy. The new-comer must, of | 


pire be heard in some great classic before his claims can be 
efinitely estimated, but our present idea is that we have amongst 
us a thorough pianist in the strict sense of the term—one who 





understands his instrument, has mastered it, and will not be tempted 
to abuse his power. In the balance of the programme were 
Beethoven's “‘ Pastoral’ symphony, the overture to J’annhduser, and 
a few short pianoforte solos.—D. 7’. 
—Oo-—-——_ 
DVORAK’S SYMPHONY. 

Every musician ambitious of reaching the highest pinnacle of 
fame will, sooner or later, try his ’prentice or master hand on 
symphony. ‘The inexhaustible resources of the modern orchestra 
supply full materials wherewith to build and decorate any fabric 
his fancy might call forth. Fancy should be, like all agencies, 
subject to restraints—the restraints of form. Only in dreams, or 
visions of lunacy, is it left to roam a lawless vagabond. To 
be utilized it must cling to the support that reason and science 
offer to the framework provided to keep the gossamer texture 
from falling into a tangled maze. The imagination and 
emotion of the tone-poet need, then, scaffolding, however slightly 
bound together, upon which to spread proportions that otherwise 
would collapse entirely. Dvorak, one of the youngest of the 
symphonists, laden with the first-fruits of his genius, comes to the 
shrine to lay thereon an offering in homage to the founders and 
builders of theart-temple. It is only the insensate egotist who will 
turn his back upon the past. ‘The proudest flower of the garden 
hides not signs of a humble parentage, neither does it discard 
helps that have enabled it to fight the long battle for existence. 
Only the wilful, vain musician is seen to spurn contrivances that 
hitherto have kept his art alive. ‘To gradually set loose and part 
with that which is no lenger necessary is a very different process 
to tearing away branches and stems upholding leaf and blossom. 
Is not evolution seen in music as in all things else? One form in 
nature rises into another, to be superseded in turn by that which 
makes a fresh starting point. But of late there has been visible 
in art a disposition to push aside, according to a reckless logic, 
all past conventionalities of form. In other words, to revert to 
primitive elements or chaos. It is forgotten that progressive con- 
ventionalities in art are steps leading to higher ground, as the 
onward modes of species and orders in nature are gradations 
always tending to a riper and fuller development. 

The symphony of Dvorak is of the family of Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Beethoven. Dvorak, with Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and Brahms, effectually controverts the dictum of Wagner, who 
declared that Beethoven had said the last word in absolute music. 
The last word! Heaven forbid. May Dvorak give us many 
more such discourses in absolute music as his Symphony in D, 
and add thereby proofs, other than the thousand already registered, 
of the fallibility of the harsh-tongued censor>of Bayreuth. 
Escaping from that dreary, tangled wilderness, the Rhinegold 
music, how refreshing it was to listen to the fancies of one who 
paid the listener respect by being intelligible and agreeable! 
The impression wrought by hearing the symphony for the first 
time was one of unqualified delight. Although a Beethovenish 
halo encircles the work, there is by no means a lack of individuality. 
There will be found, and no mistake, the hand of Dvorak, if the 
voice of Beethoven be sometimes heard. The performance at 
St James’s Hall on Monday evening, May 15, was remarkably 
fine. No wonder, Herr Hans Richter directed, and to him 
Dvorék has dedicated his symphony. ‘The renowned conductor 
has gathered many laurels, but perhaps the most enduring honour 
will be the association thus made of his name with the first 
published symphony of Dvorak. 

PENCERDD GWFFYN, 








New Yorx.—‘‘The New Operahouse will be protected from fire,” 
says the Boston Musical Record, ‘‘if the builders can secure immu- 
nity. The entire building is to be of brick and iron. No stud par- 
titions, wooden lath or timbered floors, but solid walls of brick and 
tile, floors of iron beams and brick arches, and roofs of iron and 
tile, so that there will be really nothing to feed a fire except the 
scenery on and about the stage. This will be covered by a network 
of water pipes above the stage, so arranged that a burning heat un- 
‘solders the caps and causes the water to flow from the pipes like a 
huge water-pot, reaching every part of the stage. Some of the 
pipes revolve by the force of the stream they throw, and the stage 
could be completely drenched in a few minutes.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errs or Errtnenam (late of Ipswich)—Assurément. Lamoureux 
is a first-rate conductor. 

PARALLAX OF THE PotreRtEs.—Henri Herz, not Phillip. Henri’s 
brother was Jacques Herz. 

Linpor.—M. Hérold, late Prefect of the Seine, who died on the 
first day of the present year, was the son of Hérold, composer of 
Marie, Zampa, and the Pré aux Clercs. He was educated for the 
legal profession, published several treatises on law subjects, was 
delegate Minister of Justice in 1870 and interim Minister of the 
Interior in 1871. 

Tue Roya Wepping Marcu.—This cannot be inserted without 
the signature of the author. 








DEATHS. 
On Saturday, May 13, Mary ANN WILLIAMS, widow of the late 
B. Williams, music publisher, Paternoster Row, aged 73. 
On Saturday, May 13, at 208, Euston Road, Jang, wife of 
Ms illiam Davies (sculptor), aged 55. Beloved by all who knew 
er. 





To AvvERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday, Payment on delivery. 
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TO GEORGE GROVE, ESQ. 

Honovrep Str, —I read of a ‘‘ Posthumous Minuet” of Beethoven’s 
being announced for one of the concerts given by the Ecole de 
Musique d’Anvers, Can you tell me, and through me, the readers 
of the Musical World—signifying a multitude of Beethovenites (the 
real ‘‘Hittites”)—anything about it? Even if you don’t know it 
you must have felt it. Vouchsafe, and sempiternally oblige, your 
constant reader, A. F. P. 

Uttoxeter. 





Ju a Voor. 


Wandering in the weird fir-wood 

On this blue May-morn 18 good, 

High up, and out of sight, birds sing 
More soft and strange than anything: 


One pipes, some warble wild, until 
At times the whole of them are still ; 


And the cool air that comes to me 
Smells of the mountains and the sea. 


But presently it is a breeze 
That wakes a whispering in the trees; 


And then a vague dim phantom roar 
Like tides upon the shingly shore 
And wail of refluent waves that die. 
I thought tt sounded like the sigh 


That fallows on a mystic word 
Misunderstood tf not unheard— 


The sigh that bears a message vain 
Back to the Infinite again. 
And, gazing skyward whence I lay, 
I saw the tall stems rock and sway 
Slowly, for something past away. 
Polkaw. 











A Lisbon critic compares Mdme Sarah Bernhardt to Saint 
Theresa. 

A scHOLARSHIP of the value of £3,000 for open competition in 
the colony of Victoria has been presented to the Royal College of 
Music by Mr W, J. Clarke. 








RICHARD WAGNER »v. JEWS AND JUDAISM. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Herr Edward Hanslick has informed the readers of The Musical 
World that Richard Wagner, aiming yet further ‘at his own self- 
glorification,” has lately published another pamphlet under the title 
of Das Judenthum in der Musik (‘Judaism in Music”), in which, by 
manifesting his implacable hatred of Jews, and of everything Jewish, 
he again indulges his petulant humour. Jewish musical genius, as 
exhibited in the immortal compositions of illustrious Jewish com- 
posers, will maintain its fame despite the virulent assaults of the 
‘* Apostle of the Future of Music.” 

Jews have nothing to fear from the inane attacks of mischievous, 
bitter-natured men whose acid malevolence would tempt them to 
plant daggers in the hearts of an ancient, illustrious race, to aid 
oppression, and to murder the grand reputation of a renowned 
people. It is beyond any human power to arrest Jewish progress. 
He is not to be envied, who would endeavour to injure the national and 
social character of the most ancient religious people in the world. 
It would be a useless waste of time and argument to attempt to con- 
vince modern traducers of Jews that they are not alone committing 
a foolish blunder, but an unpardonable crime in striving to excite a 
rancorous feeling between Christians and Jews whose mutual interest 
it is to dwell together in amity and peace. It would be difficult to 
assign a rational motive which Pe induce men to go out of their 
way to revive religious hate. To men of crooked minds and twisted 
tempers, to the envious and malicious, it must indeed be gall and 
wormwood to witness, without the power of impeding it, the rapid 
and steady risé of the Jews of Europe, America, and the British 
Colonies, and to be reluctantly constrained to admit the patent fact. 
It would seem to be, for some persons, as much a physical as a moral 
necessity to seek in calumny and slander some temporary alleviation 
from a plethora of mental irritation which might otherwise tend to 
disturb their intellectual equilibrium. 

Jews of all countries have held their own through so many cen- 
turies of dire persecution and irrepressible opposition, compared with 
which the present spiteful and malignant anti-Semitic agitation in 
Germany (and Russia?—Dr Blidge) is as naught, that they can 
well afford to deride their actual traducers, if it were only on the 
score of the unpardonable and most strange ignorance which they 
display of Jewish character and conduct, and of their aspirations 
and daily pursuits. 

‘‘Viewing,” says Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘the influence of the Jewish 
race upon the modern communities, without any reference to their 
past history, or the future promises of Israel ; dismissing from our 
minds and memories, if indeed that be possible, all that the Jews 
have done in the olden time for man, and all which it may be their 
destiny yet to fulfil, we hold that instead of being an object of 
aversion they should receive all that honour and favour from the 
Northern and Western races, which, in civilized and refined nations, 
should be the lot of those who charm the public taste and elevate 
the cog feeling. We do not hesitate to say that there is no race 
at this present—and following in this only the example of a long 
period—that so much delights and fascinates, and elevates and 
ennobles Europe as the Jewish.”* 

CHARLES KENSINGTON SALAMAN. 
—o—_ 
JUDAISM IN MUSIC.t 
(1850.) 

We have no need to begin by demonstrating the Jewification of 
modern art ; it is evident and strikes the senses at once. We should 
be led to far too great lengths, were we to attempt explaining this 
 enanensege from the character of the history of our art itself. If, 

owever, the most necessary thing strikes us as being emancipation 
from the oppression of Judaism, we must consider it particularly 
important to test our resources for this conflict for deliverance. We 
shall not, however, obtain these resources from an abstract definition 
of the phenomenon itself, but by rendering ourselves intimately 
acquainted with the nature of the inherent involuntary feeling, 
which manifests itself to us as an instinctive antipathy for Jewish 
ways; from this feeling, this invincible feeling, if we avow it with 
perfect sincerity, what we hate in the Jewish character and ways 
must become clear to us; what we then know definitely we can 
oppose; nay, from its mere naked exposure, we may hope to beat 
the demon from the field, where he can maintain himself only by the 
defence of a hazy half darkness, a darkness that we good-nature 
humanitarians ourselves threw over him, in order to render his 
aspect less repulsive. 


* Lord George Bentinck. A Political Biography, by the Right Hon. the 
Farl of Beaconsfield, K.G, 
¢ Judaism in Music. 





By Richard Wagner. Leipsic: J. J. Weber, 1869- 
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The Jew, who, as everyone knows, possesses a God all to himself, 
strikes us first, in common life, by his external appearance, 
which, no matter to what European nationality we belong, is marked 
by something disagreeably foreign to that nationality; we involun- 
tarily desire to have nothing to do with a being of such an appearance. 


Formerly this could not fail to be considered a misfortune for the | 








Jew; in more recent times, we perceive, however, that he feels quite | 
at his ease under it; after his successes, his difference from us must | 


strike him as a distinction. 
effect of this, in itself, disagreeable freak of Nature, we will here 
merely mention, with reference to art, that such an exterior can 


Passing over the moral side of the | 


| 


never be conceived by us as an object of representative art; when | 


creative art desires to represent Jews, it generally takes its models | 


from the imagination, wisely ennobling, or completely omitting | 


exactly everything that characterizes the appearance of the Jew in 
common life. But never does the Jew lose his way on to the stage; 
the exceptions are, with respect to their number and rarity, such as 
merely support the general assumption. We cannot fancy any 
ancient or modern character, be it that of a hero or of a lover, re- 
presented on the stage by a Jew, without our involuntarily feeling 
the unfitness, amounting to absurdity, of such a performance.* 
This is an exceedingly important fact; a man whose appearance we 
consider renders him incapable of artistic representation, not in this 
or that character merely, but, by his very nature, altogether, cannot 
be deemed capable of artistically manifesting himself in any way. 
Incomparably more important, nay, decisively important, however, 
is the contemplation of the effect which the Jew produces upon us 
by his speech; and this, indeed, is the essential point whence to 
commence our investigation of the Jewish influence upon music.— 
The Jew speaks the language of the nation with whom he lives, but 
he speaks it always like a foreigner. As it does not form part of our 
plan to occupy ourselves with the reasons of this phenomenon either, 
we may, also, refrain from indicting Christian civilization, which kept 
the Jew in his forced state of isolation, just as, on the other hand, 
by touching upon the results of that isolation, it is not in any way 
our intention to accuse the Jews, but, on the contrary, it is incum- 
bent on us to throw a light upon the esthetic character of these 
facts. In the first place, generally, the fact that the Jew speaks 
modern European languages only as acquired and not as inborn 
languages, must deprive him of all capability of expressing himself 
in them, according to his own nature, originally and independently. 
A language, with its expression and its development, is not the 
work of single individuals, but of a historical community; only he 
who has unconsciously grown up in this community takes any part 
in what it creates. The Jew, however, has stood outside every such 
community, alone with his Jehovah; he belonged to a race dispersed, 
and without a country of its own; a race to which all development 
from within itself was necessarily denied, while even its own 
language (Hebrew) has been preserved for the Jew of to-day only as 
a dead language. To be a true poet in a foreign tongue has hitherto 
been impossible, even for the greatest geniuses. Our entire 
European civilization and art have, however, remained for the Jew 
a foreign language; the unhappy, homeless being has taken part 
neither in the formation of the latter, nor in the development of 
the former, but, cold, and even inspired with a hostile spirit, has at 
most simply looked on. In such a language, and in such an art, the 
Jew can only speak as he hears others speak ; he can merely imitate, 
not be a poet, truly speaking himself, or produce works of art. 
What, however, is particularly repulsive to us is the purely 
material mode of speaking peculiar to the Jews. Civilization has 
not succeeded in conquering, by an intercourse of two thousand 
years with European nations, the singular obstinacy of the Jewish 
disposition with regard to the pecularities of Semitic pronunciation. 
What first strikes our ear as particularly strange and disagreeable 
is the hissing, screeching, buzzing, grunting character of the Jewish 
way of speaking; a manner, entirely foreign to our national language, 
of employing, and an arbitrary system of twisting about, the words 
and the construction of phrases, imparts, moreover, to it the 
character of an insupportably confused gabble, on hearing which our 





* On this head, a great deal may, it is true, be said, after what has been 
recently done by Jewish actors, a fact to which I here allude only in a cursory 
manner, The Jew has not only succeeded at present in taking possession of 
the dramatic stage, but even in tricking the poet out of his dramatic 
creations; a celebrated Jewish ‘‘character-actor” no longer represents the 
personages of Shakspere, Schiller, &c., as written by the poets, but 
substitutes for them the creatures of his own conception, which are effective, 
and not without a certain purpose. This system produces much about the 
etfect which would be produced if we were to cut from out a picture of the 
Crucifixion the portrait of our Saviour, and stick a demagogical Jew in its 
Place, The falsification of our art on the stage has become a perfect de- 
ception, on which account, also, Shakspere and such like are mentioned only 
conditionally with reference to their adaptability for performance, 





| 
| 





: giastically received throughout.—Daily News. 





| to the What contained in it. 


attention is involuntarily directed more to the repulsive How than 
How exceptionally important this 
circumstance is to explain, more especially the impression produced 
on us by the musical works of modern Jews, must, above all things, 
be recognized and remembered. If we hear a Jew speak, we are un- 
consciously offended by the absence of all purely human expression 
in his speech; the cold indifference of his peculiar lingo, never, on 
any occasion, rises to the excitement of really heartfelt passion. If, 
however, when speaking to a Jew, we find ourselves impelled to give 
more than ordinarily animated expression to what we say, he will 
always avoid us, because he is incapable of replying. The Jew never 
grows excited in the mutual interchange of sentiments with us, but, 
as far as we are concerned, solely and exclusively in the especial 
interest of his vanity or of his pocket, a fact which, combined with 
the disfiguring effect of his way of speaking generally, imparts to his 
excitement a character of ridiculousness, and produces on us any- 
thing save sympathy for the interest of the person thus speaking. 
Though, of course, we consider it probable that, among themselves, 
when treating of matters in which they are mutually concerned, and, 
especially, in their families, when purely human emotion overflows 
in them, even Jews are capable of giving utterance to their feelings, 
this cannot be taken into account here, where we have to consider 
the Jew as, in the intercourse of life and the relations of art, he 
speaks to us. 

But if the peculiarity, as described above, of his way of talking 
renders the Jew pretty well incapable of manifesting his feelings and 
views artistically by speech, his capability for such a manifestation 
through the instrumentality of song is necessarily far less, Song 
is nothing more than spoken language excited by the strongest 
degree of passion; music is the language of passion. Now, if the 
Jew elevates his mode of talking, in which he can communicate his 
thoughts to us only with irritability, producing a ludicrous effect, 
but never with sympathetically moviug passion, he becomes, the 
instant he does so, simply unbearable. Kverything which, in his 
external appearance, and his language had a repulsive effect on us, 
in his singing absolutely drives us away, directly we are no longer 
attracted by the utter ludicrousness of such an exhibition. In song, 
as the most animated and irrefutably most truthful expression of the 
whole system of personal feelings, the peculiarity, so repulsive to us, 
of Jewish nature, reaches its culminating point, and, in conformity 
with a natural assumption, we should suppose the Jew capable of 
artistic tendencies in every other domain of art, rather than in that 
based upon song. 

The gift of material perception possessed by the Jews has never 
been able to produce from among them adepts in the plastic arts ; 
their eye has always been busied with far more practical things thar 
beauty and the intellectual purport of the world of form. No one 
ever heard, in our time, as far as I am aware, of a Jewish architect 
or sculptor ; whether modern painters of Jewish descent have really 
created anything in their art is a fact which I must leave professional 
judges to decide; it is very probable, however, that the pe 
occupied by such artists with regard to plastic art is not different 
from that of modern Jewish composers with regard to music, 
and we shall now proceed to consider more nearly this said 
position. 

(To be continued. ) 








Tle complete pianoforte arrangement, music and text, of 
Wagner’s Parsifal has been published by Schott & Sons, Mayence. 

Orcan APPpoINTMENT.—Mr Edward R. Terry, late of St Peter's, 
Paddington, has been appointed organist of St James’s, Camberwell. 
At the latter church there is full Cathedral Service. The organ, a 
very fine one, by Walker, consists of three manuals, and was 
originally built for the Gloucester Festival.—( Communicated. ) 

ALBANI’s VIOLETTA.—One of the specialities of our Italian operatic 
season occurred when Mdme Albani made her re-appearance as Vio- 
letta, in La 7'raviata, a character to which she again gave importance, 
both in its musical and dramatic aspect. The bright and fluent 
delivery of the ‘‘ Brindisi ” in the first act was finely contrasted by 
the pathos of the opening anduntino of the scena, ‘* Ah! fors’é lui,” 
which again imparted additional effect to the closing movement, in 
which the brilliant execution and silvery high notes of the singer’s 
voice were displayed with triumphant success. In the duets with 
Alfredo and the elder Germont genuine tenderness and sentiment 
were shown, the expression of self-sacrifice and unquenchable love 
for Alfredo being admirably rendered. The despairing agony of the 
dying Violetta in the last scene was a display of intense dramatic 
feeling, all the more impressive because free from exaggeration. 
Mdme Albani’s performance afforded another proof of her versatility 
as well as her excellence both as singer and actreos. She was cnthu- 
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CONCERTS. 


Mr Cuartes Hauit’s Concerts.—For several years past the 
concerts given by Mr Charles Hallé in St James’s Hall, during the 
summer season, though called ‘‘ Recitals,” have really been concerts 
of chamber music, akin to those directed by Mr Arthur Chappell. 
With a removal from the building in Regent Street to the Grosvenor 
Gallery, Mr Hallé has given his enterprise its proper name, and 
the first of a series of eight ‘‘Chamber Music Concerts ” took place 
in the large saloon on Wednesday evening. * * * The programme 
contained nothing but works of interest and value, beginning with 
Dvorik’s pianoforte quartet in D (Op. 43). Great way is just now 
being made amongst us by the Prague composer, who lived for 
forty years before his own countrymen discovered more than 
ordinary talent in the man. We English are sometimes accused 
of being slow to perceive the subtle gifts that qualify a great com- 
poser ; but Dvorak cannot take up any such parable against us, 
albeit the distinctiveness of his style is not covered by his adherence 
to classic forms. Our amateurs received his music kindly at the 
beginning, and now anything from his pen is anticipated with zest, 
and heard with a stronger feeling than curiosity. Dvorak is well 
represented by the quartet in D, of which the slow movement, with 
its delightful variations, lingers long in the memory. A better 
performance than that by Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr Strauss, 
Herr Franz Néruda, and Mr Hallé, the most exigent could hardly 
have desired. Mr Hallé next introduced, in his own finished style, 
the two Rhapsodies of Brahms, not long ago played at a Popular 
Concert by Miss Krebs, and then noticed by us. Following these 
came Handel’s violin sonata in D,* for which Mr Hallé had written 
a pianoforte accompaniment of some elaboration, but yet strictly in 
the manner of the master. The performance of this work by Mdme 
Néruda and the concert-giyer afforded a rare treat. Mdme Néruda 
never played with more grace, delicacy, and spirit. Her execution 
was finished to the last degree, while broad enough in style for the 
robust nature of some of the movements. Briefly, it showed a rare 
union of high qualities. Schumann’s pianoforte quartet ended a 
concert none the less enjoyed by a large and distinguished company 
because in the intervals the eye could feast on the works of art with 
which the Grosvenor Gallery is just now richly stored. 

Sympuony Concerts.—The second concert of the present series 
was given in St James’s Hall on Friday evening, May 12, and 
attended by, amongst many other conspicuous amateurs, their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. It is to 
be regretted that the general public were not present in greater 
numbers. A performance more enjoyable and, at the same time, 
more instructive is rarely placed within their reach. We do not, 
however, affect surprise at a comparatively thin house, the truth 
being obvious that this season the supply of musical entertainment 
is in excess of any possible demand. Weber’s overture to Huryanthe 
opened the concert, and, after the ‘‘ Ocean” scene from Oberon had 
been finely sung by Frau Sachse-Hofmeister, was followed by 
Schubert's great Symphony in C, generally known as No. 9, but 
classed in the programme book as No. 10. Here Mr Hallé and his 
orchestra had a splendid opportunity of showing what they jointly 
and severally could do, and right good use was made of it. A more 
perfect rendering of the beautiful work we cannot call to mind. 
We should have preferred the scherzo (allegro vivace) taken a shade 
faster ; but this is a matter of taste. As to matters of fact, we have 
absolutely no criticism to offer. Every detail seemed as perfect as 
care and skill could make it, The reception of each movement 
under such circumstances could be no other than cordial, and, 
indeed, a strong desire to hear the Andante con moto over again was 
shown by a part of the audience. Keen interest, excited by 
Schubert’s masterpiece, did not flag during the subsequent perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s Hymont, save, perhaps, when 
time was needlessly taken up by Mr Clifford Harrison’s conscientious 
recital of the ‘“‘argument”’ of the play, together with a small portion 
of its dialogue. Beethoven’s work having been performed at the 
Crystal Palace on one or two occasions within easy memory, a dis- 
cussion of its merits need hardly be entered upon. It naturally 
suffers by severance from the acted drama ; yet the abstract beauty 
of the various movements and their dramatic appropriateness enforce 
acknowledgment even in the concert room. The overture—one of 
the master’s gloomiest, noblest, and most concise musical poems— 
made a great effect as usual, while the two little-known songs, 
sung by Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister, were heard with interest and 
received with applause. An air from Gluck’s Iphigenia and 
Svendsen’s fifth Norwegian Rhapsody brought this most excellent 
and enjoyable concert to an end.—P. G. 

RicuTer Concerts.—At the third concert of the series, given in 
St James’s Hall on Monday night, Dvordk’s Symphony in D was 





* Also familiar to the audiences at the Popular Concerts, —®.15. 








produced, and received with marked approval by an audience which 
made up in interested attention for paucity of numbers. The 
symphony was played, for the first time in England, at the Crystal 
Palace last month, and then introduced the Bohemian composer as 
one who, through the highest form of instrumental music, appeals to 
the judgment, not of a locality, but of the world. When Dvordk 
had the ear of his own countrymen only, he wrote Sclavonian 
Rhapsodies for their delight. But now that Europe listens to him 
he composes symphonies, The change of direction, and enlargement 
of purpose are good, especially when they give us a work so 
elaborate, noble, and beautiful as that performed on Monday. Thenew 
symphony must be heard more than once in order to meet with full 
appreciation, and until it has been so heard we shall postpone 
criticism. Enough now that we may speak of Dvorak as a master 
whose future labours in the highest branch of his art will be watched 
with interest and regarded with a feeling nearer to assurance of 
resultant good than to merely hope of it. The performance, under 
Herr Richter, was full of spirit and distinguished by many 
excellencies. With Dvorak’s work were associated the great scena 
from Der Freyschiitz, sung by Mdme Marie Roze; a prelude and 
fugue of Bach for violin alone, played with extraordinary skill by 
Herr Rappoldi; and the ‘‘German Requiem” of Brahms, which 
last brought with it a great disappointment. Amateurs had hoped 
for a performance of special merit, but, as a matter of fact, Brahms’ 
grand and solemn music received a very indifferent rendering, the 
choral numbers suffering most of all. We will not dwell upon this 
failure, since it is clear that Herr Richter can hardly be identified 
with a disaster of the sort and not promptly retrieve it. The solos 
in the Requiem were entrusted to Mdme Roze and Mr King. 


Mou Auice Roseii gave her annual concert in the Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening, May 2nd, when the performance of an 
excellent programme delighted a large and fashionable audience. 
The lady is known to be the possessor of a voice of considerable 
capacity that has received the benefit of careful and sufficient train- 
ing. Her singing in songs by Roeckel and Milton Wellings was 
marked by an intelligence that added force and charm to more 
material qualities. In all the fair artist undertook her success was 
most complete with her friends, patrons, and the general public. 
She was assisted by several eminent vocalists, amongst whom must 
be specially named Miss Santley, daughter of the celebrated and 
esteemed baritone. Miss Helen Meason has also claims on our at- 
tention, for her vocalization is always refined and engaging. Mdme 
Enriquez never fails to command the admiration a superb voice and 
artistic culture bring. She made a great success in Blumenthal’s 
new song, ‘Our Ships at Sea,” which had the advantage of being 
accompanied by the composer. Mr W. H. Cummings always proves 
himself to be the possessor of artistic qualities that few enjoy. In 
addition to Clay’s ‘‘ I'll sing thee songs of Araby,” he favoured the 
company with one of his own, ‘‘Just as of old.” Both song and 
singer were most acceptable. The other artists were Miss Kipping, 
Miss Lilia Reynolds, Mr Jessurum, Mr Frank May, Mr Sydney 
Smith, Herr Joseph Ludwig, Mr Bird, Mr Lindsay Sloper, and Sig. 
Ciro Pinsuti.—D. E. 

TEMPLE CuuRCH.—Programme of Organ Recital by Mr E. J. 
Hopkins, on Tuesday afternoon, May 16 :— 

Part I.—Overture, Occasional Oratorio (Handel) ; Air Variée (Haydn) ; 
Allegro Vivace (Morandi); Motet (Mendelssohn); Largo (Beethoven) ; 
Fugue, in E flat—by desire—(J. S. Bach), 

Part II.—Postlude, in C major (Henry Smart); Andante, in C major 
(Mendelssohn) ; Terzetto for Soprano Voices (Henry Smart); Fanfare (J. 
Lemmens) ; Andante Religioso, in B flat, and Allegretto, in —by desire— 
(Mendelssohn) ; Adagio and Allegro, in D (Mozart). 

The recital displayed the superb quality of the instrument, and 
the exquisite skill of the performer. 


Miss Rosa Kenney gave her second recital on the afternoon of 
Monday, May 15th, at the Marlborough Rooms, when a distin- 
guished audience enjoyed a most agreeable entertainment. The 
elocutionary powers of this young lady are well known and de- 
servedly appreciated—and no wonder, for talents, inherited from a 
race remarkable in the dramatic and literary art, have in her case 
been seriously cultivated. We cannot but think progress had been 
made even during the short space of time that separated the recital 
under notice from its predecessor. Passages pointed with archness, 
phrases overflowing with tender pathos, and vocal modulations 
rounding off the periods, made evident that Miss Rosa Kenney 
acknowledges no finality in culture. Her excellent elocution had 
full scope in the ‘‘ Vision of Joan of Arc,” written by the late 
Charles Lamb Kenney—who for many years enlivened the pages of 
the Musical World with his brilliant wit—in a scene from the School 
Jor Scandal (with Mr John Maclean), and the Potion scene from 
Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet. She was assisted on this occasion by 
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Mr Arthur Sketchley (the inimitable “Mrs Brown”) and Mrs Aylmer 
Gowing. Miss Ada Iggulden sang Roeckel’s ‘‘ Dream of a Violet,” 
and Mr C. P. Colnaghi rendered Clay’s ‘‘I’ll sing you songs of 
Araby.” Mr H. Statford Trego presided at the pianoforte.—D. E. 

On Tuesday, the 16th inst, a concert was given by Mr J. Greenhill 
at Tolmer Square Institute. The first part was taken up with Stern- 
dale Bennett's cantata, Zhe May Queen, in which Malle Lilas 
Spontini rendered, with a great deal of feeling and talent, the 
soprano part, notwithstanding that she had evidently been suffer- 
ing from a severe cold. Nevertheless, she was very much applauded, 
as was Mr Baly, who undertook the bass part in the cantata. We 
trust often to hear Mdlle Spontini in the concert-room. She is 
already in great request at the fashionable soirées of the nobility. 
In the second part of the concert we listened, with a great deal of 
pleasure, to a cantata from the pen of Mr Greenhill, sung by his 
choir of young pupils, which met with a good reception from the 
public. We must not omit to chronicle that Mr and Mrs Frith were 
among those who gave their valuable assistance at the concert. 

A LARGE audience assembled in the Holborn New Town Hall at 
the first concert given by the Holborn Orchestral and Choral Society. 
The singers were Misses Ellis Walton and Evelyn Hope, and Mr 
John Cross. The instrumentalists were Mr W. Levey (violin), Mr 
J. Joyce (flute), Mr. James Clinton (clarinet), and Mr F. Sewell 
Southgate (pianoforte) ; Mr Southgate also, in conjunction with Mr 
W. J. Fleet, accompanied the singers. Both orchestra and chorus 
did justice to their training—the first-named by their performance 
of Boieldieu’s overture to Ze Caliph of Bagdad and a minuet by 
Boccherini, and the choir by the way in which they rendered the 
choral parts in Professor Macfarren’s cantata, The May Queen, 
especially the final chorus, ‘‘The Revels.” Miss Evelyn Hope 
gained much applause in the air, ‘“‘ Beautiful May,” which the 
audience would gladly have heard again. Miss Walton and Mr 
John Cross gave due expression to the duet, ‘‘ Parigi, o cara,” 
(Traviata), and in Brahms’ ‘‘ Death of Nelson” Mr John Cross 
obtained a unanimous encore. ‘The pianoforte solos, ‘‘ Lullaby ” 
and ‘‘ Verulam Mazurka,” by Mr F. Sewell Southgate, were remark- 
ably well — ae by the composer. The duet announced in the pro- 
gramme for flute and clarinet (‘‘ Lo, here the gentle lark”), to be 
played by Messrs Joyce and Clinton, was not given, Mr Clinton’s 
clarinet having accidentally fallen from the music stand, and in 
consequence was too much damaged to be used at the time. Mr W. 
Levey played M. Sainton’s violin fantasie on Lucrezia Borgia with 
considerable brilliancy, and the concert altogether gave perfect 
satisfaction. 





———() 


PROVINCIAL, 

ANERLEY.—Miss Alba Phillips gave a matinée on Saturday, 
May 13th, at the Maple Hall Schoolroom, which was well attended 
by the parents of her pupils and residents in the neighbourhood. 
Several of Miss Phillips’ advanced pupils sang with excellent taste. 
Among the most prominent were the Misses Williams and Cornwell 
(who, in Mendelssohn’s two-part song, ‘I would that my love,” 
received much applause), Misses Maud Robinson, Humphrey, and 
Adams. The young and talented elocutionist, Miss Louise Ball, 
recited Planche’s “ Sacee Dinner,” and ‘‘ Willie’s Grave,” receiving 
after each enthusiastic applause. 

TavunTon.—Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of Samaria and G. A. 
Macfarren’s May Day will be given by the Pitminster Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr Thomas J. Dudeney, in the 
National Schoolroom on Monday morning and evening next, the 
22nd inst. The singers will be—Misses Dansey and French, Mr H. 
B. Goldsmith, and the Rev. Spencer Jones. Miss Fowle will pre- 
side at the pianoforte and Mrs Crump at the organ. 

; MAWENHEAD.-—Arthur Sullivan’s beautiful cantata, On Shore and 
Sea, has been performed with great success by the Maidenhead 
Philharmonic Society in the Town Hall. 

Mancuester.—Dr. Bridge’s cantata, Boadicea, was recently given 
with unanimous approval in the Concert Hall, at a performance for 
the benefit of the Royal Infirmary. 








CrystaL Patacr.—There is to be no performance at the 
Crystal Palace to-day, but the concerts will be resumed next week. 
These admirable entertainments have a long score against us, 
which shall be promptly considered and definitively arranged. 

Bayreuru.—The full dress rehearsal of Parsifal was to have 
taken place before a specially invited circle. This arrangement, 
however, is abandoned. The King of Bavaria having signified 
his intention of being present, that eccentric Royal Satrap will 
constitute the whole audience in his person, 














TWO CASTS OF THE TETRALOGY. 
First Nicur. 
“ Das Rheingold.” 


Wotan... ) ( Emil Searia. 
Donner Heinrich Wiegand. 


Froh ms AMrcacs 4vinnsaciassvans H. Birger. 
Loge ae ( Heinrich Vog). 
a? Schelper. 
A aang {St al 
Fasolt ... Giant { Albert Ellers, 
Fafner... cates eaeaeasaacbaiial i Robert Biberti. 
Fricka... ) \ Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann. 
Freia seo Y Goddesses ...<0000.c000s Antonie Schreiber. 
Erda oe { { Orlanda Riegler. 
Wellgunde } Auguste Krauss, 


- Katharina Klafsky. 


Flosshilde Rhine-Daughters ...... 
( { Maria Schulze. 


Woglinde 
Scenes:—I. At the bottom of the Rhine.—II., An open district on 
mountain heights.—ILI. Subterranean Cavern. 





Seconp Nieur. 


“ Die Walkiire.” 


Siegmund ......sseceeceeseeesereeeseeeeeee Albert Nicmann, 
TANI 0 ssc scdicns seasiedce sie sesecn Heinrich Wiegand. 

fA WNAMMNN dunaadxdavauenusdavednduataancaences Emil Searia, 
MMIII 0 cdaseo sas vasdehcaucccasesaanaa Anna Sachse-Ucimeister. 
PIRI sssneaseccc cus sensqacsaseaces Therese Vogl. 
WR IAMON aaadaidacavaassaares cudnsnivacseees Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann. 
CMNIRIRE scascacdaccecee s scenauses ) ( Auguste Krauss. 

ts GAMUT icc casa dadseucadtesssdaasene | Antonie Schreiber, 

Or WRRINEMAQE ocak cy ia, cagncuesases ees | = | Katharina Klafsky. 

i SEAUMEIMIAD 6 casas ccacanccéxceusacss t = | Maria Schulze. 

i rer ee "4 ) Therese Milar. 

NIE ooo iad cacacccxadaccuteceues | 2 | Lina Wagner. 
Grimgerde meer : | Rosalie Zoller, 

| GPEMONIN cccsa cece nactdadacacenals LOrlanda Riegler. 


| Scenes :—I. Interior of Hunding’s dwelling place.—II[. A wild rocky 
region.—III, On the top of a rocky height (Briinnhilden-Stein), 





Mowe Curistine Nirsson.-—Ever ready to idextify herself 
with a good cause, Mdme Christine Nilsson will give a concert in 
St James’s Hall, on June 23, for the benefit of a fund now being 
raised with a view to repair and beautify the English Protestant 
church in the Rue Daguesseau, Paris. We understand that the 
request of Lord Lyons for the patronage of Iler Majesty the 
Queen has been graciously acceded to, and that other members of 
the Royal family, including the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
take a sympathetic interest in the success of the occasion. As 
Mdme Nilsson may confidently be expected to associate with her 
own attraction that of the best available talent, the entertainment 
will doubtless be worthy of its object, its giver, and its illustrious 
supporters. While referring to the popular Swedish artist, the 
fact of her engagement to appear at the Royal Italian Opera 
invites remark. In view of the forthcoming production of Boito’s 
Mefistofele Me Gye has been well advised to secure the creator, in 
this country, of the parts of Marguerite and Helen of Troy. The 
attraction added to this stage cannot be over-estimated, and we hope 
that Mdme Nilsson will have an opportunity of appearing in other 
ré’es closely identified with her fame. Her engagement, on very 
high terms, to play in America next winter is, we believe, no 
longer a matter of rumour, but of fact. She will be received 
across the Atlantic with open arms by the thousands of amateurs 
who vividly remember her previous successes amongst them. 


Lonpon amateurs will have an opportunity of being present at 
the first representation in the metropolis of F. H. Cowen’s sacred 
cantata, Saint Ursula, written for the Norwich Festival of last 
year, which is to ke given at St James’s Hall on Thursday next. 
Mr Cowen will also introduce on the same occasion his Scan- 
dinavian Symphony, which recently met with such success at 
Vienna. 





Wiirzpurc.—Alexander Adam, formerly ig > of the Stuttgart 
Conservatory, who carried off the Mozart and Mendelssohn Exhibi- 
tions prizes, is appointed Music-Director at the Stadttheater. 
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NEW YORK MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
( From our own Correspondent, ) 

The greatest musical festival that this country has had began 
last Tuesday evening. I do not consider as music the extra- 
ordinary affair which occurred in Poston some years ago, under 
the direction of an Irish bandmaster named Gilmore, when ten 
thousand singers and an orchestra of one thousand performers 
went through national songs and much musical trash to the 
accompaniment of one hundred anvils and tifty canons. In 1869 
we had a music festival in New York, at which the late Parepa 
Rosa was the chief singer, and Carl Bergman, also now dead, the 
conductor. Last year, as you know, Dr Damrosch organized a 
festival upon a large scale, using the Oratorio Society as a nucleus 
around which to gather the choruses from a dozen neighbouring 
towns. The chief festival singers were Gerster and Campanini. 
The expenses were about £16,000, and the receipts £20,000. 
Before the affair was well over, Theodore Thomas, Damrosch’s rival, 
had induced several wealthy patrons of music to subscribe £10,000 
toward a guaranty fund for a music festival in 1882. The drill- 
room of the Seventh Regiment Armoury (a hall two hundred feet 
wide and six hundred feet long), was rented for one week at 
£2,000, and, upon the strength of the guaranty fund, a score of 
eminent composers and virtuost were invited to take part. Let- 
ters were written to Rubinstein, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, Joachim, 
rau Wilt, and Frau Materna. Rubinstein replied that he would 
not think of this country again until his book account gave out, 
and all except Materna declined the invitation. She consented to 
come and sing fifteen times for £2,500, and the expenses for 
three persons. At the time of Materna’s engagement there was 
some thought of giving one opera of the Wagner tetralogy com- 
plete—probably Svegfrie¢—but that has been given up. 

In October last the chief works of the future festival were 

determined upon, and the choral societies of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and some smaller towns were invited to assist. The whole choral 
force numbers about 3,200 voices. Among the solo singers 
engaged were Materna, Candidus, Campanini, Miss Winant, Mrs 
A. KE. Osgood, Whitney—the best basso heard here in late years 
—and Henschel, The orchestra, as finally constituted, numbered 
300 musicians :— 
50 first violins, 50 second violins, 36 violas, 36 violoncellos, 40 
double basses, 6 harps, 6 flutes, 2 piccolos, 6 oboes, 2 English horns, 
6 clarinets, 2 Basset horns,2 bass clarinets, 6 bassoons, 2 contra 
bassoons, 9 horns, 8 saxhorns, 6 cornets, 4 trumpets, 1 bass trumpet, 
6 tenor trombones, 2 bass trombones, 2 tubas, 4 kettle-drums, 2 bass 
drums, 2 small drums, 2 cymbals, 2 triangles. 

The programmes for the whole festival are as follows :— 

Tugspay Evenine, May 2.—Cantata, A Stronghold Sure (Bach), 
Miss Winant, Mr William Candidus, and Mr M. W. Whitney. 
Symphony, C major (Kéchel, 551), (Mozart). Recitative and Aria, 
‘* Abschenlicher ” (Fidelio), (Beethoven), Frau Friedrich Materna. 
Jubilate (Utrecht), (Handel), Miss Winant, Mr Theodore J. Toedt, 
and Mr Georg Henschel. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 3.—Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck), (a) 
Overture ; (b) Scene i., ‘‘ Diane impitoyable,” Signor Antonio F. 
Galassi. Symphony in C major, No. 9 (Schubert). Aria, ‘Der 
Holle Rache” (Magic Flute) (Mozart), Mdme Etelka Gerster. 
Overture (Manfred), (Schumann). Aria, ‘‘ Der Kriegelust ergeben ” 
(Jessonda), (Spohr), Mr Georg Henschel. Recitative and Aria, 
‘Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Oberon), (Weber), Frau Friedrich 
Materna. Aria, ‘‘ Vainement Pharaon” (Joseph), (Mehul), Signor 
Italo Campanini. Overture (Ruy Blas), Mendelssohn. 

Wepnespay Eventnc, May 3.—Symphony in C minor, No. 5, 
Op. 67 (Beethoven). Missa Solemnis, D major (Op. 123), Frau 
Friedrich Materna, Miss Winant, Mrs E. Aline Baesed, Signor Italo 
Campanini, Signor Antonio F. Galassi, Mr William Candidus, and 
Mr Georg Henschel. 

Tuurspay ArreRNoon, May 4tu.—1. Das Rheingold. (a) Scene 
1—The Theft of the Gold ; (b) Wotan’s Apostrophe to Walhalla, Mr 
Frank Remmertz ; (c) Loge’s Tidings ; (¢) Grand closing scene. 2. 
Die Walkiire. (a) Introduction to Act I, Orchestra ; (b) Siegmund’s 
Love song, Mr William Candidus ; (c) The Ride of the Walkyries, 
Orchestra ; (¢) Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde, and Magic Fire 
Scene, Signor Antonio F. Galassi. 3. Siegfried. Grand Scene: The 
Forging of the Sword, Signor Italo Campanini, and Mr Theodore J. 
Toedt. 4. Die Gotterdimmerung. (a) Siegfried’s Death, Orchestra ; 
(b) Finale, Briinnhilde’s Immolation, Frau Friedrich Materna. 

Fripay Eventnc, May 5Ta.—Handel’s oratorio, Israel in Egypt. 
Mrs E, Aline Osgood, Miss Winant, Miss Hattie Schell, Mr William 
Candidus, Mr Franz Remmertz, and Mr M. W. Whitney. 





Sarurpay Arrernoon, May 6rxu.—Sonata in D, (Arcangelo 
Corelli), String Orchestra. Aria di Chiesa, ‘‘Se i miei sospiri,” 
(Alessandro Stradella), Miss Emily Winant. Menuetto, (Luigi 
Boccherini), String Orchestra. Aria, ‘‘ Pria che spunti ” (// Matri- 
monio Segreto), (Domenico Cimarosa), Signor Italo Campanini. Les 
Deux Journées (Luigi Cherubini), (a) Overture, Orchestra ; ()) Ses- 
tetto Finale, ‘‘O Ciel!” (Act I.) La Vestale, (Gasparo Spontini), 
(a) Overture, Orchestra ; (b) Scene: ‘‘ Del tuo gran Ministero,” (Act 
II.) Mdme Etelka Gerster, Mdme Galassi, and Signor Italo Cam- 
panini. (Guglielmo T'ell, (Gioacchino Antonio Rossini), (a) Overture, 
Orchestra ; (b) Terzetto, (Act II.), Mr William Candidus, Mr Franz 
Remmertz, and Mr Myron W. Whitney. Duo, ‘‘ Ah, Leonora 
il guardo” (La Favorita), (Gaetano Donizetti), Mdme Galassi, and 
Signor Antonio F. Galassi. Aria, ‘‘ Ah, non giunge” (La Sonnam- 
bula), (Vincenzio Bellini), Mdme Etelka Gerster. Romanza, ‘ Eri 
tu” (Un Ballo in Maschera), (Giuseppe Verdi), Signor Antonio F. 
Galassi. Overture (Re Lear), (Antonio Bazzini). 

SaturDAY EveninG, May 6rTH.—A symphony to Dante's “ Divina 
Commedia” (Liszt), I. Inferno; II. Purgatorio, Magnificat, with 
chorus of women’s voices and organ. Scena (Der Démon, Act I.) 
(Rubinstein), Mdme Etelka Gerster. The Fall of Troy (Act II.) 
(Berlioz). Chorus (Die Meistersinger, Act III.) (Wagner), Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

The Wagner concert was given yesterday afternoon, and proved 
to be the most successful of the series, so far—especially the share 
of the Trilogy falling to the orchestra and to Materna. The at- 
tendance has not quite equalled the expectations of the managers, 
who have spent about £28,000, and find the receipts at each concert 
not more than £3,300, which will leave a deficit of about £4,000. It 
is said now that the invitation of so many out-of-town choruses was 
injudicious, their railroad and hotel expenses while here costing 
many thousands of pounds. The list of solo singers is also too 
long. - In so far as such affairs can be musically satisfactory, the 
festival has been a triumph. The orchestra has done wonders, 
and Materna has aroused a furore of enthusiasm by the breadth 
and power of her singing. The critics of the daily press unite in 
declaring the festival to be the finest musical event that we have 
had in this country. HAveEy. 

New York, May 5th, 1882. 

—o——- 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Having assisted at many disputes as to the capability of hearing 
in the upper regions of the Albert Hall, I determined to test for 
myself at the “Grand Concert” given on Wednesday, May 
17, the possibility of doing so. Still clinging to the fables of 
early youth, and keeping in mind the history of the hare and the 
tortoise, for this once, I am happy to say, my convictions met 
their reward. Waiting till the crowd had surged in at the one 
shilling entrance, I wended my way upstairs, and was fortunate 
enough to secure a seat against the railings encircling the balcony 
—I will not say that one does hear or see, quite as distinctly as 
on a lower and nearer level, but you see and hear quite sufticiently 
to make it a most enjoyable afternoon. And in this age, when 
the full money’s worth is exacted, the general public have their 
shilling’s worth to the “uttermost farthing,” for, added to this 
banquet of “sweet sounds,” there is the enjoyment of a stroll 
round the gallery itself, one of the best lit and coolest galleries in 
London, and which, by the unflagging energy of the council of the 
Albert Hall, is filled with an exhibition of pictures and sculpture 
of unusual excellence, And it is well at a time when the 
“‘ Academy ” threatens to become in some measure a museum of 
antiquities, music’s twin sister, should be encouraged in a spot 
eminently adapted to show the limner’s art to advantage. 

However, this is a digression; to return to the concert (in 
every way an admirable one). At a moment when the operatic 
stage is deprived of one of its greatest ornaments in the person of 
Mdme Christine Nilsson, it is a gratifying fact to think it is in 
the power not only of the restricted circle of the wealthy, but of 
all lovers of music, by means of so large an area as the Albert 
Hall, where the varying prices put it within the scope of every 
one, to enjoy the privilege of listening to the tones of her grand 
voice. The noble presence, the inspired face, of this fair northern 
“queen of song,” her clear and liquid tones in “ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” that impregnated as they were with more than 
usual pathos, and which, filling that vast arena, floated upwards, 
and died in air, is a thing to remain in the memory—“ a joy for 
ever.” 
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Mdme Nilsson also sang the “ Miserere” duet from the Trovatore, 
in which she was admirably seconded by Mr Maas. One of Mdme 
Nilsson’s many gifts is, that she is as great an actress as she is a 
songstress—and, without any stage adjuncts, she seems to bring 
before one the scene of the “ Orrida Torre” with all its sombre 
accessories—and when Manrico implores her not to forget him, the 
wonderful expression of the face—Forget thee! !—seems to render 
words unnecessary. With a grace that carries out the Latin 
proverb—“ That he gives twice who gives quickly,” Mdme Nilsson 
responded to the repeated and enthusiastic encore—as she did 
later in “ Auld Robin Gray "—when she acceded to the energetic 
demand of the public by giving Mignon’s pathetic ‘‘ Connais-tu le 
pays?” —in which not the faintest tone of her lovely voice was lost 
in the hushed silence of that vast space. 

Mdme Antoinette Sterling sang “‘Sunshine and rain” and the 
always favourite “ Better Land,” and returned to bow her acknow- 
ledgments of the repeated plaudits. Mr Maas in “ The Message,” 
in the duet from the 7rovatore, and also in the trio (duel scene) 
from Faust with Signor Foli and Mr Sauvage, kept up well the 
reputation of our great English tenors, Signor Foli gave also 
“She alone charmeth my sadness” and the “ Viking’s Song.” 
With his customary success Mr James Sauvage gave “ Dio 
Possente” and ‘“ Revenge, Timotheus cries ;” Mdlle Montini, 
“Stride la vampa” and “ Me voili seule enfin;” Miss Blandy 
(who replaced Miss Patti Winter, absent from indisposition), 
“ She wandered down the mountain side” and “Sombre forét.” 
Space forbids saying more than that all and each were ex- 
cellent, and with the playing of Mr William Carter and Mr FE. 
Bending in the Barcarolle from Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Fourth 
Concerto; Mr Charles Oberthiir and Mr William Carter in Mr 
Oberthiir’s duet for harp and piano on airs from Lucrezia Borgia, 
(with the well-rendered choruses by the choir) ; the selection from 
Carmen, and Gounod’s ‘* Wedding March” by the Grenadier 
Guards under Mr Dan Godfrey, a programme was given so varied 
that it was almost an embarras de richesse. One felt loth to 
leave any one or anything unheard.—“ CarLEon.” 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Meyerbeer’s opera, L’Ltoile du Nord, performed on Thursday 
night to a crowded house, was chosen for the first appearance this 
season of Mdme Adelina Patti. A most cordial welcome was given 
to the favourite prima donna, when, bright and engaging as ever, she 
tripped upon the stage in the character of Catarina, The high 
honours accorded to Mdme Patti for twenty years naturally made 
her reception a matter of certainty, and the first few notes uttered 
proved that the qualities which have so long kept her upon the 
highest pinnacle of fame asa lyric artist are still in her possession. 
The same rich voice, fuller, perhaps, in the lower notes, if less free 
in the upper register, captivates the ear, while brilliant execution 
never fails to add the charm of perfect culture. Mdme Patti's 
histrionic powers are, if anything, greater than ever. This 
was evidenced last night in the fascinations that captivated Grit- 
zenko and his band of Calmucks; in the interviews with Pietro; 
as well as in the finale of the first act, when bidding farewell to 
home. Pathos, in voice and gesture, found full scope in the tent 
scene, whilst witnessing the orgies of her lover, and receiving 
from him the sentence of death; and the utmost tenderness was 
exhibited in the last scene, where the distraught maiden, listening 
to the melodies of earlier days, is restored to reason and happi- 
ness. Floral demonstrations were not wanting on the occasion, 
for the fair artist was loaded again and again with bouquets. M. 
Gailhard gave a rather lugubrious rendering of Pietro. Dignity 
of bearing was often sacrificed to lachrymose utterances. Signor 
Lestellier’s voice is rather too weak and tremulous for most of the 
music in the part of Danilowitz, but it is only just to mention his 
success in the arioso, “ Disperso et erin,” towards the end of the 
work, Perhaps the most successful artist, after Mdme Adelina 
Patti, was Mdme Valleria (Prascovia), who not only acted with 
spirit, but sang with brilliancy and effect. ‘The chorus and band 
were excellent, and M. Dupont conducted with judgment.—l. G. 








The company from the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, 
Berlin, have gone for a time to the Stadttheater, Bremen, where 
they opened with Johann Strauss’s Lustiger Krieg. 





THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
(From the “ Musical Standard.”) 

When in 1845, on the first production of Tannhduser at 
Dresden, I ventured to point to Richard Wagner as the herald 
and representative of a new era in art, and when, on the appear- 
ance of every fresh work by this master, my enthusiasm increased 
in ratio to its undeniable greatness, the whole body of musical 
critics fell upon me as one man with abuse. Even those who were 
somewhat kindly predisposed treated my enthusiasm as a mild 
case of insanity, whilst others were not chary of charging me 
with sacrilege of the most heinous kind in daring to attack the 
great masters who had preceded Wagner. I was pointed at as 
the “Iconoclast.” Although it is with intense delight that I now 
behold time to have achieved what I so many years ago pro- 
phesied as the inevitable, yet in my wildest moments of hope I 
never counted on so speedy a fulfilment. Even in Bayreuth, in 
1876, when surrounded with congenial enthusiasts, and the ulti- 
mate production of The Ring in England formed the topic of 
conversation, I said that, “like all truth the play would find its 
way to the land that could boast of the grandest and noblest 
literature;” but I should have considered it madness had I 
attempted to prognosticate so early a date. It is only owing to 
the concurrence of the most fortuitous circumstances that such 
an event could have come to pass. For, in order to successfully 
bring about the representation of so gigantic a play, a combina- 
tion of talents are required rarely to be met with in one man. 
But Angelo Neumann, the director of the four cycles, possesses 
them all. To a large fortune he unites the personal qualities of 
enterprise, sagacity, and an amiable persuasiveness invaluable to 
the organizer and director of so colossal an undertaking. “ Veni, 
vidi, vici” seems to be his motto. Ile has engaged his present 
company for four years, and intends giving representations of the 
“Tetralogy” in all the chief cities of Europe. And what a 
company it is! It would appear as if the impressario had 
ransacked Germany for female beauty and vigorous manhood. 
And what voices, too! Seriousness seems to be the staple 
commodity of all the artists, and is not “earnestness the 
greatest majesty of man?” as Bulwer Lytton has it. By 
this time every one is fully aware that “earnestness” is 
Wagner’s great and sole aim in art, and that all his works are 
thoroughly impregnated with this necessary quality to success. 
The art principles of Wagner claim for the opera the most serious 
and heartfelt music. He eschews entirely the conventional form 
of arias and duets. With him the orchestra is an indispensable 
necessity, and he makes it delineate in the most marvellous 
manner the feelings and emotions of humanity. The “ leading 
motives,” which not only typify the different persone, but also 
the most subtle workings of their innermost mind, invest his 
operas with an intense interest which the stereotyped forms of 
aria, duet, &c., of the old opera entirely failed to attain. This 
same earnestness prompted him from the first to develop his 
undeniable high gifts as a poet. With rare felicity he has pre- 
served in the Mibelung’s Ring the alliterative and simple, yet 
withal powerful, expressive form of the old Ldda. The answer 
to those of his superficial critics who complain of the occasional 
use of commonplace diction is, that Wagner designedly utilized 
certain original expressions of the dda | ecause they represented 
the tonal reverberations of feelings and emotivuns when language 
was yet initsinfancy. Again, the strictures of other critics in 
reference to the moral of the play must be at once disregarded, 
as all pre-Christian religions contain parallelisins of the frailty of 
human nature, and all point to one common origin, viz., the 
exaltation of human beings into gods and demigods. ‘To the 
student of ancient history, the analogy between the Hddas and 
Sagas and Greek and Roman mythology will be at once 
evident, eg., Wotan and Jupiter, Fricka and Juno, Freia and 
Venus, Loge and Mercury, Donner and Vulcan, &c. Another 
reproach hurled at Wagner is that he did not invent his own 
story, but sought it in the land of myth; but, I would ask, was 
Shakspere the original author of all those stories which he has 
clothed with such wondrous language; and did Faust emanate 
from the brain of the renowned Goethe? and yet are these 
masters any the less great for having appropriated popular 
legends ? FrerpINAND PRAEGER. 

Does Ferdinand Praeger remember “ ‘The Books,” “ Plunderer,” 
“ Signale-Senft,” &c., 1855°—®. 6. | 
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GERMAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


On Thursday night Herren Franke and Pollini opened their 
long-announced season of German opera in our national theatre— 
a place by no means new to such an enterprise. We do not 
intend to discuss just now the character and prospects of 
the venture, but may mention what lies beyond the range of 
discussion—namely, that it is being made at a time when 
only merit of the highest order can command remunerative sup- 
port. Never were the musical amateurs of London distracted by 
such a number of conflicting claims as at the present moment, 
and it is clear that all cannot receive the patronage they need, 
nor even such as they deserve. But the best will be best treated, 
for even in a world sometimes said to be out of joint that which 
most merits success gets, as a rule, the largest share of it. Calling 
this to mind, we may augur well for the new German opera, since it 
gave last night the most efficient representation of Lohengrin ever 
known in this country. Let us not be mistaken in the utterance of an 
opinion certainly involving a good deal. We have had performances 
of Wagner’s masterpiece with certain parts as well or even better 
filled than by the Germans, but none with a cast so noteworthy 
for varied, and, as regarding the subject, appropriate excellence. 
The artists of last night were all “ to the manner born,” or, at any 
rate, trained in the particular school to which Wagner’s opera 
belongs. How much this signifies we need not take the trouble to 
point out, while the truth of it was proved by Frau Sucher’s 
poetic impersonation of Elsa; by the dramatic point of Frau 
Garso Dely’s Ortrud; by Dr Kraus’s artistic embodiment of 
Telramund ; and by the grand Lohengrin of Herr Winkelmann. 
A better opportunity will present itself for discussing the merits 
of these artists, as also for doing justice to an ensemble in which 
every performer knew what to do, and did it well. When that 
time arrives, note must likewise be made of how the orchestra, 
conducted by Herr Hans Richter, discharged its important task. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience, who re-called the 
chief performers again and again at the close of every act. Herr 
Richter’s reception, we need scarcely add, was of the warmest 
possible character.—D. 7. 


ee os 


LONDON GREGORIAN CHORAL ASSOCIATION, 
The even-song of the tenth annual festival of this society was held 
in St Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday, when a vast congregation 
joined in the service. As a prelude, trumpets gave out the opening 
phrase of the processional hymn, and then a thousand choristers, 
moving down the south aisle and up the nave to the choir, chaunted 
in unison the melody of ‘‘ Rex sanctorum angelorum.” The clear- 
cut notes of the ancient tune, spreading through the wide space of 
dome and choir, produced an excellent effect. The Rev. Mr Shuttle- 
worth intoned the service, and, led by the cantors—Messrs 
Bucker and Sharp—the choir sang the appointed psalms to a 
Gregorian tone. In like manner the Canticles were chanted. The 
first lesson, appropriately selected, was read by the Rev. R. Bristow; 
the second by Dr Baker, head-master of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. ‘The office hymn, ‘‘ Ad ceenam Agni providi,” preceding the 
anthem, was recited to a Gregorian mode. In this, as in the former 
tones, altérnation of boys’ and men’s voices relieved, to some extent, 
the inevitable monotony, and often the mere force of numbers, 
expended on the limited phrases, gave thrilling effect. Nevertheless 
the harmony used in the anthem, ‘ Hail! gladdening light,” by the 
Rey. T. 8S. Greatheed, fell pleasantly upon the ear. As a composi- 
tion, however, it is scarcely a good specimen of Anglican Church 
music, for the passages of imitation, often objected to in English 
cathedral music, are not only poor in material, but feebly worked. 
Many another from the long list of anthems could have been chosen 
of higher quality, and with nearer aftinity to the character of plain 
song. The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. Bishop Jenner, 
who selected a part of the 11th verse of the 4th chapter of the Ist 
Kpistle of St. Peter for his text. ‘The reverend speaker earnestly 
pleaded the cause of, and defended the position taken by, the 
association. Meeting the objections raised by those who stated that 
the movement was calculated to impede the real progress of music, 
he claimed for it a higher ground than that of mere taste, and con- 
tended that Gregorian music represented the religion of the Cross, 
and should be regarded as are the words of Scripture. After the 
sermon the ‘‘Te Deum laudamus” was sung to the simple form of 
the Ambrosian chant. Mr Warwick Jordan was the organist for the 
occasion, and supported the archaic themes by accompaniments 
embracing harmonic combinations and florid melodies certainly 
unknown at the time of St Gregory. Mr Spenser Nottingham 











conducted the choir, which was too scattered to obey his beat with 
unanimity, and there were also throughout the service signs that he 
had not had the advantage of full and sufficient rehearsals.—P. @. 
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WAIFS. 

Gallignani has completed his opera, Nestorio. 

A new Theatre will ere long be erected in Oporto. 

Carl Formes took part, a short time since, in a concert at San 
Francisco. 

Gounod is said to be writing the music of an opera to be called 
Les Iconoclastes. 

The buffo-opera company from the Carltheater, Vienna, are play- 
ing in Hamburgh. 

The first concert of the newly-founded Orchestral Society, Turin, 
was very successful. . 

From Warsaw, at the conclusion of the Italian season, Maini, the 
bass, went to Milan. 

Bertha Baldi, of the Grand Opera, Paris, has been singing at the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

On the 23rd April, Bach's Matthdus-Passion was performed for the 
first time in Nuremberg. 

A. Nannetti, now resident in Buenos-Ayres, is setting a libretto 
entitled Numa Pompilio. 

Gotz’s opera, Francesca da Rimini, has been well received at the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

A new ballet, Emma Florens, by Smeraldi, has been produced at 
the Teatro Balbo, Turin. 

The season at the Grand-Théatre, Geneva, was brought to a close 
with Ch. Gounod’s Polyeucte. 

Stagno and Athos have been elected honorary members of the 
Philharmonic Society, Naples. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele will be performed next season at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

There are in Belgium 2,000 musical societies and 1,400 bands, the 
number of executants being about 60,000. 

It is said that, after the Parsifal performances at Bayreuth, 
Wagner will return in October to Venice. 

An opera, entitled Masina Spinola, by Baron Jocteau, is to be 
produced at the Vittorio Emanuele, Turin. 

Max Maretzek has settled down asa teacher of singing in New 
York. (Hashe? I doubt it.—Dr Blivee.) 

Galli-Marié has received offers from Stockholm and Copenhagen 
to appear there in Mignon, Carmen, and Piccolino. 

Massenet’s L’Hérodiade, with Borghi-Mamd, Tamagno, and Bat- 
tistini, is announced for performance at Buenos-Ayres. 

Mdme Materna arrived safely in America on the 22nd ult. (and 
has already sung at the New York Festival.—Dr Glivge.) 

Scipion Taralli has presented the Grand Opera, Paris, with a 
bronze bust of her father, the once popular singer, Barrhoilhet. 

Friedrich Kiel’s second Requiem was recently performed at Mag- 
deburg. (Kiel is known at the Popular Concerts.—Dr Blivge.) 

After giving a concert in the Teatro de la Trindade, Lisbon, 
Lebano, the harpist, returned to Madrid, on his way to London, 

Teresa Tua, the girl-violinist, has received an offer to take part 
in two concerts, on the occasion of the Czar’s coronation at Moscow. 

Pollini has engaged a young tenor, named Memmler, to replace, 
at the Hamburgh Stadttheater, Herr Winkelmann, who leaves next 
year. 

The International Exhibition of Musical Instruments, announced 
to take place in the summer of next year at Berlin, is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Annie Louise Cary, the Transatlantic prima donna, has been com- 
pelled, in consequence of a temporary loss of voice, to throw up all 
her engagements. 

The Swedish tenor, Henrik Westberg, is in Wiesbaden, where he 
lately sang at a morning concert before the Emperor and the Crown 
Prince of Germany. 

The Teatro Quirino, Rome, is in course of demolition, and a new 
edifice, better adapted to the requirements of the present day, will 
be erected on its site. 

Rosa Papier, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, has married Dr 
Hanns Paumgartner, who but lately resigned the post of ‘‘Corre- 
petitor” at the same theatre. ; m 

Jan Blockx’s Symphony, Kermisdag, and a ‘“‘ posthumous Minuet 
by Beethoven will be among the works given at the next concert of 
the School of Music, Antwerp, 
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Clara Louise Kellogg anounces that after her engagement with 
Max Strakosch, which terminates on the 25th inst., she will retire 
definitively from the lyric stage. 

Labatt, the tenor, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, who has been 
singing in Stockholm, is a native of the latter city. (Labatt is 
known to Mr Gye.—Dr linge.) 

During a recent performance of Carmen in New York, Minnie 
Hauk, in consequence of the illness of Valerga, sang that lady's 
part, Paquita, as well as her own. 

Pohl, manager of the Stadttheater, Bremen, has applied to have 
his lease—which expires in 1883—renewed for five years on the pre- 
sent terms ; but the Senate declines. 

Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, is engaged for twenty-four per- 
formances at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, in October and November. 
He has been lately singing at Bilbao. 

Del Puente declined a spring engagement in South America. 
After the Covent Garden season, he returns to New York to perform 
as a member of Mr Abbey’s company. 

A comic opera, Zwei Componisten, oder Ein Schdferspiel in Ver- 
sailles, has been produced at the Hamburgh Stadttheater. The 
music is by Herr Adolf Hagen, the conductor. 

Antonio Ghislanzoni has written three new four-act librettos : 
Spartaco, for Platania ; Emma di Catania, for Gomez ; and Jl Fig’io 
delle Selve, for Dall’ Olio. (Good, better, best.—Dr Blivge.) 

Smetana’s opera, Die verkaufte Braut, a work very little known 
out of Prague, was lately performed in that city for the hundredth 
time. (Smetana is known at the Crystal Palace.—Dr Blidge.) 

Signor Badia has arrived in London, accompanied by his accom- 
plished daughters, whose exceptional vocal talents will no doubt be 
in frequent request during the season at all the fashionable concerts 
and soirées. 

It is stated positively that Mr Mapleson has engaged Mdme 
Adelina Patti for an American operatic season of forty nights, and 
has deposited 44,000 dollars as a guarantee fund. (See Mr Maple- 
son’s letter to the Zimes.—Dr Blidwe.) 

Ata Congregation held in the Senate House, Cambridge, on Thurs- 
day, the 11th inst., the degree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon E. J. Crow, of St John’s College, and organist of Ripon 
Cathedral ; and upon Charles Joseph Frost, of Sidney Sussex College, 
and organist of Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C. 











Monicu.—After taking leave of the Berlin public, Mdlle Marie 
Brandt sang at the Theatre Royal here, the part of Ortrud in 
Lohengrin, the occasion being a ‘‘ Separatvorstellung,” or private per- 
formance before the King alone. She then proceeded to Vienna, 
where she appeared at the Imperial Opera as Fidelio, Mdlle Lilli 
Lehmann, also from Berlin, playing Marcellina, 

BERLIN.—Sylva, one of Vaucorbeil’s tenors in Paris, who has 
been fulfilling an engagement at the Royal Operahouse here, opened 
as Vasco de Gama in L’Africaine and made a favourable impression. 
In consequence of important alterations about to be carried out with 
a view to ensure safety in case of fire, the house will close on the 
7th June and not re-open till near the end of September.—The per- 
formances of the Italian Opera Company at the Central Skating 
Ring are still well attended.—At the last concert of Stern’s Vocal 
Association the programme comprised Beethoven’s music to 7he 
Ruins of Athens (entire), and a new cantata, Schwestertreue, for vocal 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra ; words by Victor Bliithgen, music by 
Arno Kleffel.—In consequence of some misunderstanding, Bilse and 
his orchestra have parted company. On the Ist of September, how- 
ever, the popular conductor, provided with other executants, will 
resume his performances in the Concerthaus. 











NEW SONGS, with Words and Music by H.C. HILLER. 


“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Son 1s 
«Sa EAR NAME” (Tenor or Soprano), Mr ‘Apantateniite new Song 4s. 
“THe TEST SLUMBER (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER LEIGH'S new Song 4s. 
“THE QUEEN’S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr Horscror?’s new Song... 4s. 
BORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CuapLin HEnry’s new Song .. 4s. 
Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





IGN “ ANGELS’ FOOD.” 
S GNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (for Tenor or Soprano), 
ANGELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by Rita), is published, price 4s., by DuNCAN 


Davison & Co,, 244, Re 
é + 44, Regent Street, London, W.—. é i 
above Song is alse publided, price ie » W.—An Harmonium Part to the 





CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, 





ce, 


Composed or 
Arranged by Price 


1, Dulce Domum. 8.A.T.B. ... on “a . G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. *s 1d. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. §8.A.T.B. * ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8.A.T.B. ... “aa aa pes 2d. 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen. §8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B. ee ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. .. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... sas a Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Fausf)... aes ne ee 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8,.A.T.B . Brinley Richards 4d, 


11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8,T.T.B. 

. Fagot Binders’ Chorus a aad ee 
Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) ... 

The Gipsy Chorus... a ‘as 

15, Ave Maria ‘aa jaa <a ‘a ane 

16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. 

England Yet (Solo and Chorus). §8,A.T.B. 

18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 

19. Thoughts of Childhood, 8,A.T.B. 

20. Spring’s Return. 8.A.T.B. tts 

21. An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, 

Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... 

23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... are 

24, Cold Autumn Wind, §8,A.T.B. 

25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. 

26. Lullaby. S.A.A, ... a ae ae 

27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. 

28. March of the Men of Harlech. §8,A4.T.B. 

29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. 

30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... 

31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. oa 

32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. 

33. We are Spirits. 8.8.8. pe “a das 

34. Market Chorus (Masaniello), §.A.T.B. ... 

35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. aa 

36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. ia 

37. Eve's glittering Star. 8.A.T.B. ... 

38, When first the Primrose. 8.A,T.B. 

39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B Sa ata 

40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §8.A.7T.B, ... 

41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern " aa 

42, Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. A Noor ee 

43, ’I'was fancy, and the ocean’s spray, 8,A,T.B.... 

44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B._ ... we me 

45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... 

46, The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. ae a 

47. The German Fatherland. 8.A,T.B. aa =P 

48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. 

49. Te DeuminF .. ee ee ad ‘nn oa 

50. Te Deum in F ... ‘saa ies 

51, Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. 

52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... ee 

53. I know, §8.A,T.B. ee aa <a saa 

54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 

55. The Offertory Sentences aes es 

56. The Red Cross Knight ; 

57. The Chough and the Crow .., 

58. The ‘*‘ Carnovale” ae 

59. Softly falls the moonlight 

60, Air by Himmel ‘a 

61. Offertory Sentences 

62, The Resurrection ad a 

63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) 

64, The Men of Wales _... foe 

65. Dame Durden ... ‘a 

A little Farm well tilled 

67, There was a simple maiden 

68, Fair Hebe pee a aaa 

69. Once I loved a maiden fair ... 

70. The jovial man of Kent 

71. The oak and the ash ... 

72. Heart of Oak ... ian 

73. Come to the sunset tree 

74. May. 8.A.T.B. <a ee i aa a aa ig 

75. Pure, lovely innocence (J! Rot de Lahvre—Chorus for 

Female Voices) ? a iad we eee 


79. Our merry boys at sea a ai 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. a ae ake 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... 
82. Hymn of Nature ‘ike see pa sei ota 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 
81, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) ‘al 
85, Austrian National Hymn ... pe si ose one 
86. A May Carol, 8.8.C. as aa ‘i ae an 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn is glowing. A.T.T.B. 
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pi G. A. Macfarren 2d, 


Gounod 4d. 


aa Joseph Robinson 6d. 


... Balfe 4d. 
Arcadelt 1d. 
Mendelssohn 1d. 
Jules Benedict 2d. 
J.L. Hatton 2d. 
Henry Smart 2d. 


“ 2d. 
pe 2d. 
a“ 2d. 
‘s 2d. 
»» 2d, 
Bennett Gilbert 2d. 


G. A. Macfarren 14. 
Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
” ld, 


. L.deRille 2 
Cherubini 2d. 
G. A, Macfarren 4d. 
ed Auber 4d, 


” 1d. 

Kiicken 2d, 

rhe ee 2d. 

“a me 2d. 

ana * 1d. 
Rossini 4d, 

a a ss 2d. 
. Brinley Richards 2d, 
G. A. Osborne 2d. 

es 2d. 


wis Rossini 2d, 
G. A. Macfarren 1d. 


G. A. Osborne 2d, 
Jackson 2d, 

Nares 2d, 

a Rossini 4d, 
G. A. Osborne 4d, 
...Walter Hay 2d, 
A. Randegger 4d, 
Edmund Rogers 4d, 
Dr. Calleott 2d. 

Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
ia Rossini 2d, 
Edmund Rogers 4d. 
Henry Leslie 2d, 

E. Sanertrey 4d, 


we “C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
Hf J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d, 


Brin’ey Richards 2d, 


poe Hook ld, 
G, A. Macfarren Jd, 


W. A. Philpott 4d. 
W.F. Banks 2d, 


«..G. Massenet 4d. 
.. E.R. Terry 2d. 
...3. Yarwood 2d, 
Dudeney 2d. 
Yarwood 2d. 
“a Berlioz 

A. Rubinstein 

... Beethoven 3d. 
Walter Maynard 4d. 
Walter Maynard 4d. 

es Haydn 4d, 
Joseph Robinson 4d, 


Theodor L. C.emens 3d, 
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SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. DOC., 


Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 





PRICE OF EACH BOOK, FOUR SHILLINGS. 





CONTENTS OF BOOK I. 


PRAYER Arcadelt 
ANDANTINO D ‘major ~~ Batiste 
LARGHETTO a ee ee ae cee Spohr 
ALLA MARCIA, D major < a a a ee Ut 
ANDANTINO, F major xs sé Pe so ae eave W. Spark 
ANDANTE, C major .. ve W. H. Nichols 
CONTENTS OF BOOK Wl. 
speae RELIGIOSO, “Hymn of ee J Mondslesoha 
F major ; ae aa is eee a Pleyel 
SARABANDE, minor “ae Ue SS 
GAVOTTE, D ee ses) ines sees’ appar > sacs. | igh aege 
PRELUDE .. .. «.  E, W. Healey 
CONTENTS OF BOOK V. 
MODERATO and ALLEGRO, from the 7th Concerto ny Corelli 
ANDANTE GRAZIOSO : us .. _Dussek 
ANDANTE, from the Concerto in G minor .. Mendelssohn 
ANDANTE, from Op. 83 : ~- eee Heller 
“BUT THOU DIDS NOT LEAVE” . Handel 
CONTENTS OF BOOK VII. 
TRUMPET VOLUNTARY Purcell 
DUET, from the ae a, unser ” Spohr 
ICH GROLLE NICHT, Schumann 
ANDANTE, from the ite Symphony Moz 
MINUET and TRIO, from do. Mozart 


CONTENTS OF BOOK Ix. 


VOLUNTARY, Andante, A major ee .. Samuel srester 
oeoare “So = thou gain” "(Hercules eee . Handel 


AN. INO, ajor 8. a 
INTRODUCTION to tne Third Part of “The Creation ' eS dn 
ANDANTE, Air for Soprano ; tinepelainae 
CONTENTS OF BOOK XI. 
eOnAnss, from 7 Second Concerto os sce sh .. Mozart 
yay “Giuri ognuno” Se ae ... Rossini 
DAGIO.C, CANTABILE: Sonata Pathétique .. . Beethoven 
BOURREE, D major .. -. Handel 
CONTENTS OF BOOK XII. 
LORD, REMEMBER DAVID Eee tet ..  .. . Handel 
L’ADDIO ‘ee ae a Schubert 
DIAPASON MOVEMENT ee ; J. P. Kirnberger 
CARO MIO BEN Giordani 
O SALUTARIS HOSTIA Auber 
CONTENTS OF BOOK XV. 
AVE VERUM ... Mozart 
MARCH, C WY i. , es ae e Purcell 
ANDANTINO, G ma or as Dussek 
ANDANTE MAESTOSO, Overture, “Tannhauser” Wagner 
CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY, C major Hesse 
CONTENTS OF BOOK XVII. 
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